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LOOKING AHEAD IN EDUCATION' 


By Dr. HENRY LESTER SMITH 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


Our erstwhile era of tranquility, of con- 
fidence, of exuberant hope has been tem- 
porarily veiled. For six years now the 
curtain has been run up on a scene of 
strains, uncertainties, indecisions, reversal 
of emotions, discreditings, panicky fears. 
Another change of scenes is now felt to be 
in the offing. Its promise is obscure but 
expectantly awaited. For some time now 
and civic surgings have _ beaten 
against our institutions. The surgings are 
the cries for freedom and for control. The 
lashed barriers are the controls that struggle 
for authority in the exercise of guidance 
and the urge for individual initiative. This 
breaking régime, with which we have been 
harried, has been the battleground of a re- 
awakening conflict as old as the ages, the 
conflict between initiative, originality, im- 
agination, invention, freedom on the one 
hand; and guidance, education, indoctrina- 
tion, control, government on the other. 

In this struggle there has been revived 
the false assumption that victory for one 
or the other of these factors represents the 
key to suecess and satisfaction. History 
teaches and faith reinforces the thought 
that individual and social welfare develop 
not upon the ascendancy of revolution, not 
upon the victory of a crushing authority, 
not upon a hurried compromise between the 


social 


1 Address before the general session of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Denver, Colo., July 
1, 1935. 


two, but through a new creation resulting 
from an integration of these vitally neces- 
sary seeming contradictions. Guidance con- 
tributes the structure of individual and 
social stability. Initiative contributes the 
necessary vitality of freshness of vision and 
ingenuity of attack. The proper amalga- 
mation results in a social order definite 
enough in structure to insure a degree of 
stability that holds the social life intact 
while maintaining that degree of flexibility 
that invites, harbors, protects and nurtures 
promising innovations until they demon- 
strate their strength or their futility. Un- 
bridled ideas wreck institutions and pull 
down the house upon the heads of the icono- 
clasts. Lack of control means individual 
and social disintegration. Stricture in con- 
trol chokes the sprouts of necessary change 
and leads to individual and social decay. 
A proper balance between these two must 
be sought and maintained. It is not that 
this balance should be the same for all time 
and for all peoples. Varying conditions 
call for reestablishment of the fulerum of 
balanee. In the wake of any realignment 
must come supporting educational read- 
justments, and new educational insight 
must be depended upon also to usher in 
new alignments of the forces of freedom 
and control. Society to-day faces the prob- 
lem of evaluating these forces and of estab- 
lishing the proper balance between them. 
Education as a vital social agency faces the 
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twofold task of ushering in new insights 
and of supporting the newly launched ven- 
ture. Education must bind and education 
must loose. Edueation should at no time 
drop the rein of either responsibility. Free- 
dom and control are not separate entities. 
They are a fabric. They are a coalition. 
They are a unity without which neither is 
possible. Education must seek to rescue 
each from the threatening grip of the other. 
Education must do its share to convert 
these antagonists to supplemental mutually 
supporting cooperatives. 

In order that the problems arising from 
the independent operation of the forces of 
control and freedom may be appreciated 
more fully and in order that the blessings 
arising from an integrating fusion of these 
two into a new entity may be made clearer 
in its implications for our future society 
and its educational program, reference is 
next made to historic illustrations, in vari- 
ous fields, of the struggle between freedom 
and control for dominance or for integra- 
tion into a harmony. 

A masterpiece in painting, sculpture, 
musi¢, literature, historical episode, in the 
very art of living itself is a masterpiece 
because these two forces of initiative and 
guidance operate to support the proper bal- 
ance in the organized whole pattern of the 
product. The masterpiece, because of this 
adjustment, commands universal appeal, 
the supreme test to which any creation must 
submit. 

The artist may exercise freedom without 
regard for the rules of control—the result, 
a blurred, monotonous smudge of color or 
of drabness, without appeal to the delicate 
sensitiveness of man. He may exercise con- 
trol so that individualism is completely lost 
in the harsh straight lines of form, perfect 
in precision, but nevertheless distasteful to 
the eye of man. In neither case does a 
masterpiece result. 

The span between the critical points of 
too much freedom and too much control is 
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wide and flexible. The length of this span 
in any case depends upon the amount of co- 
ordination and of combining that is feasible 
and upon whether it is possible to discard 
undesirable elements in either or both of 
the contending forces. In the masterpiece 
which results from the fusing of competing 
forces, every essential element is included, 
every extraneous element is discarded. 

Not all masterpieces are in the field of the 
arts. A true leader is a masterpiece, for is 
he not a resultant of that perfect conflict 
between the forces of freedom and control? 
Does he not exercise that freedom which 
produces initiative, stimulates imagination, 
invites and attracts followers, and yet stops 
short of disorganizing and disintegrating 
influences of too much freedom? Does he 
not exercise that control which produces 
balance, establishes confidence, insures per- 
manence and yet stops short of the stulti- 
fying and narrowing influences of too much 
control? 

Men and institutions are leaders. A 
state, a people, a social institution, a polit- 
ical party, a race, an organization, an asso- 
ciation—all these may be leaders, may be 
masterpieces. Masterpieces have universal 
appeal; and survive the age in which they 
were created, and have both a physical life 
and a spirit life. The physical life, whether 
it be that of man or of institution, is but 
the beginning, the leaven which spreads 
outward in ever-increasing bands to touch 
and change and improve the society of man 
through time everlasting. Masterpieces are 
never lost—they may be stored in attic or 
cellar, like the painting of an old master, 
or like the teachings of a schoolmaster they 
may be buried in a mass of humanity—they 
need to touch the soul of but a single man 
to be created anew. 

But the regeneration of the spirit of the 
masterpiece involves change; a new com- 
bination of forces is grafted upon an old 
one. At one time the fruits are satisfac- 
tory. They are balanced and adjusted to 
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the ideals of man. At another time they 
are bitter with disturbing conflicts of pri- 
mary forces, they are formless with the lack 
of control and adjustment, or they are 
dwarfed and dried-up for want of nutri- 
tion. Let us travel again the highway of 
man. We shall look not for the customary 
landmarks, for they too often represent the 
bitter, formless and dwarfed fruits of con- 
flict. We shall look instead for master- 
pieces, for they alone truly represent the 
progress and forward march of civilization. 

From the earliest history to the present 
time man has shown the tendency to keep 
himself free from restraint and from au- 
thority. Even the first man and woman 
were willing to risk all in defiance of a com- 
mand given by the only authority they 
knew, and soon experienced what it means 
to break the laws of an authority that has 
power to punish. Freedom for one’s self 
perhaps comes first in man’s thought, but 
authority over others seems to have been 
the second desired goal of individuals since 
society was first formed. The authority 
which some men seek and against which 
others rebel may be of many kinds: Eecle- 
siastical, political, educational, industrial. 
It may be merely social custom. Whatever 
the type of dominant authority, the major- 
ity of men sooner or later swing away from 
it toward an individual or group inde- 
pendence. 

On the other hand, when individualism 
has had its fling and men begin to see the 
desirability of settled order, mutual help- 
fulness and group control they begin an- 
other trek toward authority. Then when 
authority grows strong the cycle begins 
again. Studied care and persistent en- 
deavor should provide insights and motive 
power sufficient to check these iconoclastic 
or stultifying extremes and to promote a 
constantly growing adjustment to the neces- 
sities of growth and progress. 

In the field of philosophy ever since man 
began to ponder over the origin and compo- 
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sition of the universe, there have been many 
theories advanced in explanation: theories 
as to man and the cosmos and of the rela- 
tion between these two; theories of being, 
of knowledge, of freedom of the will, of im- 
mortality, of destiny ; theories of the super- 
natural and of man’s relation to it. On all 
subjects that have interested the mind of 
men the theories have been widely vari- 
ant. When philosophical speculation began 
among the ancients, such as the Persians, 
the Hebrews and the Greeks, it was not long 
until rival groups along all lines of thought 
began zealously to present the claims of 
various interpretations of life and matter. 

One of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive phases of the history of philosophy has 
been the swing of the pendulum from one 
interpretation of life to another as the 
leaders of thought came and went and as 
the popularity of certain theories waxed 
and waned. So far as we know, no theory 
in explanation of either mind or matter has 
consistently held its place either among 
philosophers or in popular acclaim. Prac- 
tically all interpretations of life and mat- 
ter, of man and his universe have gone 
through the many cycles of presentation, 
partial acceptance, full acceptance, doubt, 
denial and rejection. 

In order to show how men in different 
ages have been able to build up worth-while 
and practical systems of thought and 
courses of conduct from conflicting ideas 
and practises, and to keep a fair balance 
between such opposites as authority and 
freedom, realism and idealism, religion and 
atheism, classicism and romanticism, a few 
illustrations may be given. Since the time 
of the early Greek philosophers the ques- 
tion of the source and ground of the uni- 
verse has been of great interest to specu- 
lative thinkers. Two theories, materialism 
and idealism, which are almost mutually 
exclusive, have held the field for many cen- 
turies. 

Materialism is 


a philosophic system 
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which ignores the distinctions between mat- 
ter and mind, and refers all the phenomena 
of the world, whether physical, vital or 
mental, to the functions of matter. All 
qualitative varieties and changes in the 
world of human experiences are reducible 
to quantitative terms. All perceptions, 
feelings, thoughts—the whole content and 
activity of mind—are reducible to the mo- 
tions of mass particles in space. There is 
no purpose or guide for the mass particles 
in motion ; the desires, purposes and intents 
of men have no more significance than a 
breath or a sunbeam. 

Over against the view of materialism in 
explanation of the universe stands the op- 
posite view of idealism. Instead of believ- 
ing that all existence or being is either 
matter or energy, those who accept idealism 
state as a counter thesis that all being, so far 
as given in experience, is mental. What we 
know to be present—that is, the data of 
nature and history—are all the content of 
the mind. They are things perceived. 
Philosophers of idealism have definitely 
stated that matter is merely a mental illu- 
sion. 

The mechanistic materialistic theory of 
life and matter as defined above makes of 
man amere automaton. He is at the mercy 
of matter without any court of appeal. He 
is under an authority which is worse than 
that of human rulers, for it is blind and 
cruel and insensate. Defiance and revolt 
are futile, for matter knows no master and 
recognizes no individual. There is no tran- 
scendent spirit above and beyond nature or 
matter to whom men can look for deliver- 
ance. Man therefore is bound by the limits 
of a mechanical system from which all 
escape is impossible. It is little wonder 
that men turn from this view of the world 
to the opposite view of idealism where mind 
reigns supreme. If all is mind, then the 
life of man, the spiritual entity, becomes 
free from the shackles of matter. Man be- 
comes a free agent, no longer the slave of 
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nature’s unchanging laws. He becomes re- 
sponsible for his actions and can work out 
his own spiritual destiny. 

These two views of the universe—of mind 
and matter—can perhaps never entirely be 
refuted, but may be harmonized. There is 
a common-sense view of the problem which 
has always appealed to the practical man. 
The view of those philosophers who try to 
account for everything in terms of mind 
seems as inadequate as that of the scientists 
and philosophers who try to account for all 
existence in terms of matter. It is there- 
fore practical to accept things as they ap- 
pear to be and as they are found to be work- 
able. We have found it impossible, except 
in imagination, to resolve mind into matter 
vr matter into mind. We are practically 
foreed, whatever be the basic analysis of 
mind and matter, to make provision for 
each of them in our framework or scheme 
of life. 

In our daily experiences we find that 
mind and matter are constantly in vital 
relationship—acting, reacting and interact- 
ing. The plain man therefore—the layman 
as regards philosophy—is neither a mate- 
rialist nor an idealist, but accepts both 
matter and mind as given realities and deals 
with them accordingly. By selecting from 
each of these views the elements that seem 
to be true, he finds himself in possession of 
a sensible and satisfactory view-point. 

In the field of ethics we find an example 
of a unified course of conduct which re- 
sulted from harmonizing conflicting ideas. 
On the subject of morality men are usually 
divided into two groups—one favoring a 
morality of authority, the other believing 
in a morality of freedom. To-day, as has 
been the case in nearly every age, the con- 
test between authority and freedom is clear- 
cut and sometimes acrimonious. We have 
many illustrations of the point of view of 
authority in ethics. Here again there are 
two groups who favor authoritative ethics. 
First, those who may be called moral 
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zealots, who want laws and power to enforce 
things in which they are selfishly or par- 
ticularly interested. The second group is 
composed of those who seek to make other 
people good by law. It may be made up of 
reformers or uplifters; it may be made up 
of ecclesiastics, who believe that authority 
in ethics belongs to church members. They 
may burn the witches or burn the heretics 
under the guise of moral indignation, or the 
plea of ‘‘brother’s keeper.’’ Conduct in all 
cases is to be determined by what the au- 
thorities have decreed, whether the author- 
ity be God Himself or society or parents or 
merely style and fashion. Morality consists 
in compliance with authority ; immorality is 
to defy authority and break its commands. 

In opposition to the idea of authoritative 
morality stands a group which advocates 
personal moral freedom. This group is 
radically iconoclastic with a flair for the 
spectacular; it mocks at absolute authority 
and an absolute philosophy. It affirms con- 
stantly that old bottles are not suitable for 
new wine. Freedom must be given a new 
meaning even though there are disturbing 
elements in it. Liberty is a better word, 
even though it may be more vulgar and 
associated with revolutions. Much empha- 
sis is placed by this group on the inviola- 
bility of personality. All plausible claims 
to dictate morally, they would say, are sub- 
ject to a large discount. Youth should be 
utterly free to choose its own moral paths. 
No man has the moral right to say that the 
thing that I choose as of value to me per- 
sonally has no real value because it has no 
meaning to him. Each individual has the 
right to evaluate things whether in the 
spiritual or in the physical realm. Both 
these views on morality contain elements 
that are desirable. These can be selected 
out and worked into a harmony that will be 
most acceptable and beneficial to society. 

In matters of morality one need not be 
bound by the choices and judgments of dead 
souls nor by the customs set by minds still 
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bound by yesterday’s ideas. Consciousness 
of self and the dignity of personality should 
lead one to make his own analysis of situ- 
ations and to make his choice according to 
wisdom and not according to the dictates of 
the past. Where this is not possible and 
where we are forced to act as other men 
direct, the essential element of morality is 
lacking. 

On the other hand, to choose a course of 
conduct merely to express our independence 
and to show disdain and defiance for estab- 
lished ways and social standards is not a 
mark of wisdom. Nor is it moral to choose 
erratically without a critical analysis of the 
points involved and an appraisal of the 
probable results of an action. Every indi- 
vidual and every association of individuals 
should appreciate the fact that though the 
hand of the past is heavy at times, it never- 
theless is a weight that prohibits a too- 
rapid gamble with untried fields. The rules 
and customs and laws that society has 
thoroughly tried out and found useful 
should not be lightly discarded in order to 
give freedom to irrational, slavish passions 
or to untrammeled self-expression. The 
erratic man might not choose what would 
meet the demands of a good moral life and 
therefore needs the restraint of authority. 
We must neither dispense with intellectual 
caution when dealing with new views nor 
fail in showing moral tolerance and human 
sympathy with those who hold these views. 
The field of thought and action is too big 
and man’s nature too complex for any 
human verdict to be final. 

The controversy between those who would 
hold to the authority of the past and to con- 
ditions as they are and those who believe 
in changes and betterment, in experiment- 
ing with new plans and in seeking to reach 
an ideal, is found in many fields of human 
activity. In the industrial field to-day, the 
idealist is one who dislikes present indus- 
trial conditions and seeks to remodel and 
better them. The realist, however, is 
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one who accepts—whether reluctantly or 
gladly, we can not tell—present conditions 
as inevitable. Many business and profes- 
sional men line up with the realist claiming 
that the present moral tone and present 
levels of conduct are facts and must be 
recognized as such. It is useless, they 
argue, to rebel against industrial barons, 
against capitalistic leaders whom Provi- 
dence has given both money and power; 
useless to turn against the present moral 
order as found in business. Conservatism 
is the safer path, for history shows that 
what has always been must always be. 

The idealist replies that no special form 
of organization, no particular form of value 
or of satisfaction and no specifie condition 
is final. There is always the possibility of 
change and betterment. We must always 
be suspicious, he says, when men prefer to 
leave things as they are, that there is a 
selfish or political motive in the back- 
ground. 

In matters of education, the realist is the 

‘conservative and stands on authority and 
custom. Here again, he says, we must face 
the facts; conditions are inevitable. We 
are in the grip of age-long practises. We 
must not experiment on human personali- 
ties. Conditions are bad; polities has a 
hold on the schools—but we ean not afford 
to deny the demands of politicians. We 
must cater to present authorities and let 
well enough alone. The ground we have 
gained in the past must not be lost or put 
in jeopardy by radical steps or untried 
sources. 

The idealist on the other hand is con- 
vineed that in education we have allowed 
too much stagnation. We have stayed in 
the ruts and walked in circles. We have 
looked so steadily at the past that our vision 
has become blurred. We must turn our 
face to the future and set more worthy goals 
and higher ideals; break away from cus- 
toms and traditions and let faith lead us 
out into something new and better. Let us 
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experiment, that we may discover and in- 
vent. If necessary let us revolt from the 
present authorities and begin to turn the 
wheels of progress. 

In this controversy between realists and 
idealists it is possible to create a harmony 
out of the conflicting views. The staid con- 
servative realist and the idealist each has 
his place and can contribute much to social 
plans and social progress. The realist is 
right in contending that we must face the 
facts and conserve the right and good that 
society has built up. We can not afford to 
turn society’s interests over to a group of 
irresponsible idealists. 

We must not let a vivid imagination run 
riot and carry us away from our moorings. 
The idealist is right in urging that we need 
to be awake to new methods and progressive 
ideas and put them into use. We always 
have the privilege of seeing to it that 
changes are not fortuitous or aimless, but 
that they are progressively taking into ac- 
count the realities of life as experience 
teaches us to know them better. It should 
be our intention, then, both to try out hope- 
ful suggestions and ideals and to hold fast 
that which is good. By the careful blend- 
ing of the real and the ideal we may find a 
course of conduct which will be universally 
sound. 

Two views found in philosophy which are 
in decided opposition are those of fatalism 
and free-will. Fatalism is the belief that 
man, with all his interests, is in the hands 
of a power outside himself. What man 
does, what is done to him and the results 
of all action by and toward him are all 
beyond man’s control. The Fates may be 
God, or the gods—or mechanical forees—it 
matters little as far as man is concerned, 
for he is fettered body and soul. Whatever 
takes place in the world is by decree, and 
man’s actions have no bearing upon results. 

Wherever found the essential point of 
fatalism is that man has no hand in any- 
thing—he is merely the tool or instrument 
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of a force which animates him for the pur- 
poses of its own, and drops him as soon as 
those purposes have been fulfilled. The 
creat events of life—birth, love and death— 
are not the choice of man but are imposed 
upon him. 

In opposition to this fatalistie philosophy 
is the belief in free will. Man may be a 
part of nature and may exist in the same 
life stream, but he is able to steer his own 
life course and even obstruct nature’s plan. 
The spirit of freedom grows up within us 
strengthened’ by exercise and propagated 
by precept and example. As choices are 
made each day and battles are fought and 
won the will to strive and achieve takes on 
new strength. Man is a conscious person- 
ality. He knows the events that are trans- 
piring; is satisfied or dissatisfied and con- 
scientiously chooses what he believes to be 
the best. 

In the field of education, in which we are 
especially interested, we need the free will 
optimist to counteract the fatalistie philos- 
ophy that was greatly emphasized during 
the world war. We seemed then and seem 
now to be in the hands of forces utterly be- 
yond our control. It is just as true in the 
field of education as in any other field that 
at times it appears as though we are the 
helpless men on the checkerboard of fate. 
We live for a time in high hopes of accom- 
plishing a definite good or making an ad- 
vanced step in school affairs but find our- 
selves thrown back by a relentless power 
of old conservatism or mass ignorance or 
superstition or of selfish interests. Fate is 
against us and we come near the borders 
of despair. It is impossible, we feel, to 
break the stranglehold of custom and there- 
fore useless to reach out toward ideals. 

But human nature as found in school 
leaders is remarkably resilient. Hope is 
easily revived, for teachers love youth and 
imbibe its optimism and its ability to re- 
bound. It is not for long that educational 
leaders camp in the valley of despair. The 
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philosophy of free will soon asserts itself 
and a positive progressive reaction sets in. 
New goals are proposed, new ideals are set 
and the schools begin again their march of 
progress. 

Fatalism is deadening, stultifying, hope- 
destroying. A belief in capricious choice 
and an utterly free will leads to reckless 
irresponsibility. The rational man, how- 
ever, takes neither extreme but, acknowl- 
edging his limitations, asserts his moral 
freedom and acts according to practical 
judgment. 

In the field of religion there are also 
many illustrations of a harmony that has 
been worked out between chureh control 
and individual freedom. The tendency 
has been for men at times to shift too far 
toward control and at times to shift back 
to too great a demand for individual free- 
dom, or even to a denial of religion and 
ecclesiastical rights. But history proves 
that only by combining certain features of 
eeclesiasticism and individualism ean sue- 
cessful religious work be carried on. 

A splendid example of working out a 
satisfactory course of action from two con- 
flieting religious attitudes is given us in the 
account of Jesus’ dealing with the views 
and practises of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. He was able, as few others have been, 
to select and conserve the good of competing 
opinions and to discard what was irrelevant 
and what was unethical. The formal life 
of the Pharisees, controlled by authority 
and tradition, appealed to him as little as 
did the skeptical liberalism of the Saddu- 
cees, 

The Seribes and Pharisees in the days of 
Jesus formed the conservative group in the 
church. They were sticklers for the law, 
for ceremonies and forms. They occupied 
the place of authority in the church. They 
laid burdens upon the people too grievous 
to be borne. This authoritarian group in 
the church oppressed the helpless, devoured 
widows’ homes and at the same time, for a 
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pretense, made long prayers in the public 
streets. In the name of religion they posed 
as legal guides of the people—but were 
blind leaders of the blind who ‘‘strained at 
a gnat and swallowed a camel.”’ 

Jesus did not take the attitude of the 
Pharisees, who based their teaching on the 
authority of tradition. Neither did He 
take the attitude of the Sadducees in a 
liberalism which manifested itself in skep- 
ticism and doubt. He says: ‘‘Think not 
that I came to destroy the law or the proph- 
ets. I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’’ 
He accepted fully the law and the prophets, 
but discarded altogether the field of tra- 
dition. 

He believed and taught that there is a 
resurrection. But He eoneerned Himself 
more with the things at hand than with the 
things beyond. He did not engage in polit- 
ical or religious controversies but went 
about healing the sick, comforting the sor- 
rowing, feeding the multitudes and preach- 
ing the Gospel. He suggested a common 
principle of action for all groups and all 
individuals in His incomparable Golden 
Rule—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.”’ 

Shakespeare stands out in literature as 
one who found a way to use the best factors 
in two opposing views and by the method 
of integration developed his masterpieces in 
the drama. Shakespeare refused to be led 
into easting aside completely the classical 
ideals and methods, and taking up with 
utterly new erratic and untried methods in 
his writing of tragedies. Nor would he 
follow the old conservative and traditional 
lines, blindly and stubbornly. He wor- 
shipped no fetish of the past nor feared to 
try out new paths. 

Marlowe allowed himself to go to great 
lengths in the direction of utter freedom. 
He wrote full-bodied plays like the classical 
tragedies but with a freedom that was far 
from classical. This freedom was the re- 
sult partly of the general character of the 
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English drama which was created by actors 
themselves and for mixed audiences, and 
partly of the genius of Marlowe himself, 
who refused to be bound by rulers. Mar- 
lowe went so far as to omit the chorus, sub- 
ordinate the messengers and allow violent 
action on the stage. He paid little heed to 
the unities of time and place. He used 
meter according to his faney and put his 
own spirit into his characters. On the other 
hand, he failed to furnish a sustained and 
complicated action and to relieve high ten- 
sion with humor. His declamations were 
too bombastic and he failed to give to his 
characters those finer touches of human 
nature which would have made them less 
like creatures of our passion and more like 
natural men and women whose lives we 
daily share. 

Jonson, on the other hand, set himself 
strongly against the tendency toward un- 
limited individualism and freedom in art 
which is called romantic. When the reac- 
tion against classicism set in Jonson re- 
fused to bend. He battled all his life 
against what he felt was the ignorant pref- 
erence of the public for the romantic. He 
stood firm for classical unities and con- 
stantly made war on extravagant, fantastic 
qualities expressed in the imaginative ro- 
manticisms. But Jonson failed as Marlowe 
did to see the good in both elassicism and 
romanticism and to harmonize the two. His 
fault was chiefly in being unable to portray 
real character, naturally and vividly. In- 
stead he set forth personalities possessed 
merely of ‘‘humours’’ rather than of char- 
acter. 

Shakespeare unified these two conflicting 
forces. He was lax with the unities, but he 
interspersed tragedy with humor. He was 
a master hand in portraying character in 
its true proportions. He was able, as no 
others have been, to develop a proper bal- 
ance between freedom and so-called classi- 
cism. The products of this balance are his 
wonderful masterpieces in English drama. 
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We have illustrated at some length the 
manner in which men in times past have 
been able in many different fields to har- 
monize opposing and conflicting ideals and 
to ereate a new and better program which 
is a composite of these ideals. It is our 
purpose now to point out some of the prob- 
lems in edueation to which this principle of 
integration may be applied. Because of 
rapid disorganization and disintegration of 
old forees and methods, the stage is set for 
the creation of something better. An un- 
precedented number of problems exist and 
furnish abundant opportunity to make use 
of any principle that gives promise of fur- 
nishing solution to these problems. Many 
agencies are to-day at work locating and 
isolating these problems. The Office of Edu- 
cation, our National Education Association, 
the American Council on Edueation, many 
and varied teachers’ associations and pro- 
fessional organizations throughout our land 
are busy with one or more phases of this 
tremendous task of survey to determine the 
needs of the nation in education and the 
methods and techniques by which those 
needs can be met. We must not only con- 
tinue what has already been begun, we must 
hasten and expand the scope of these in- 
vestigations so that we may more quickly 
begin our programs of readjustment to 
satisfy the new needs demanding immediate 
attention. A survey of the secondary 
schools of the nation, a survey of the land- 
grant colleges and a survey of the educa- 
tion for teachers have been undertaken and 
they serve to throw light upon what mate- 
rials are available with which to build a 
new educational masterpiece. A survey of 
youth and youth’s problems has been sug- 
gested by a number of organizations and 
leaders and definite steps to finance and 
carry out such a survey have been made. 
We must not stop with these surveys. They 
show what the problems are. They give 
little indication of what might be done 
about the situation discovered. They are 
but a part of the complete set of tools and 
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materials from which we can set about to 
work out a solution. 

Some of the problems of education in 
1935 have already been located and to a 
certain extent isolated. I shall point out 
only a few of the outstanding ones. 

First is the problem of what to do with 
the product of our schools as they are sent 
out by the hundreds of thousands year by 
year. Chiefly because of the depression 
there is a failure of society to absorb the 
product of the school and to give it an op- 
portunity to do what it is prepared to do. 
Youth are graduated from high schools and 
colleges with no place to go; trained, spark- 
ling with life and energy, eager to express 
their hopes and ambitions through work, 
curious to test their strength against the 
competition of the world, burning with the 
desire to live up to the ideals and principles 
garnered from home, church and school; 
flaming youth, flaming not with the red of 
vice but flaming with the desire to be of 
service, to utilize talents, to be men and 
women. For five years now we have turned 
out of our secondary schools and higher in- 
stitutions of learning thousands of such 
youth, arrested and jailed on commence- 
ment day, by a social order inflexible and 
insensible to the loss of creative power and 
human ambition. Charge the loss where 
you may, we, the educators of to-day, the 
teachers, the superintendents, the prin- 
cipals, the school boards, the college and 
university faculties, can not escape a fair 
share of responsibility if we allow the con- 
dition to continue, for ours is the business 
of edueation. We shall be to blame if there 
is no restitution. We must even now ac- 
cept some of the blame for the stifling in- 
fluences of lethargy and tradition and for 
the suppression of the freedom of oppor- 
tunity for our youth. Truly we have be- 
fore us the essential factors necessary for 
the creation of a masterpiece in education. 
Who among us have the courage to meet the 
challenge ? 

A second problem with which education 
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is faced has been pointed out and calls for 
immediate attention. We have gradually 
passed over to the schools more and more 
responsibility for the moral welfare of 
school children. This responsibility has, 
because of the changes wrought in the 
family through changed economic and in- 
dustrial life, been delegated to the school. 
However, there has not been delegated 
along with this responsibility of moral edu- 
cation the authority to set up proper pro- 
cedures to bring about a satisfactory effi- 
ciency in moral instruction. We have had 
little control over the environment of the 
child except for the few hours of the year 
when the child is in school. And, further- 
more, the schools, because of certain re- 
straints placed upon them by society, have 
not taken seriously enough their delegated 
responsibility. There exist in our society 
outside the control of the school a number 
of agencies which exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the child either for good or bad. 
The picture theaters, the radio, the press, 
the chureh, the social organizations of 
adults, the liquor establishments, the ad- 
vertising agencies, various organizations 
for youth such as Boy Scouts, high-school 
fraternities, 4-H Clubs—all these agencies 
have little direct connection with the con- 
stituted educational authorities of a city or 
state. Some are contributing very credit- 
ably to the proper education of youth not 
only in the matter of moral guidance and 
instruction but in many other ways. Some 
are tearing down whatever is upright and 
beneficial in the interest of commercialism, 
greed and political favor. Certainly there 
is need for a revising of our social order 
so that the agencies which influence the 
lives of the children of the city or state may 
cooperate to experience the proper amount 
of control that will eliminate those factors 
in any ageney which are of known detri- 
ment to youth. Yet each agency that has 
benefits to give to children should maintain 
the exercise of freedom and initiative in the 
program by which those benefits are given. 
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During the last two years there is evi- 
dence that semi-educational agencies have 
brought about through a_ well-organized 
campaign a creditable improvement in the 
nature and type of photoplays exhibited 
throughout the country. A profitable use 
of silent pictures is common in the schools 
of many sections of the country. A start 
has been made. We must continue our 
progress in this direction. We must recog- 
nize the moving picture as a powerful 
method of instruction and we must work 
steadfastly to assure that the instruction 
given to youth by this ageney is worth- 
while and beneficial. We must no longer 
sit back with indifference to the presenta- 
tion of pictures of questionable character. 
Picture producers claim that they produce 
that for which there is a market. We must 
erystallize the public opinion of our com- 
munities to the point where that public 
opinion will demand that which is creative 
and refuse to patronize that which is de- 
structive. We must also use our influence 
to limit the possibilities of degradation that 
the lure of commercialism in the hands of 
unscrupulous agencies may lead to. 

The prohibition amendment to our Con- 
stitution has been repealed. But even be- 
fore its repeal we in education were con- 
scious of the need for more effective social 
control of the liquor question. To-day we 
find conditions in many places in a deplor- 
able state for our children and for adults 
as well. Certainly there is need for social 
control, certainly there is need for the edu- 
cational forces of the nation to throw off 
the deterring shackles, to stand forth for 
the protection of the children for whom 
they are responsible. 

The need for coordination of all the agen- 
cies in education is a third problem which 
has increased in importance during the past 
two years. Previous to the depression, the 
schools had spent their funds freely to pro- 
vide training on the kindergarten and nur- 
sery school level, to provide through night 
classes for adult workers in various fields, 
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to provide through extension classes and 
lectures in service training, general train- 
ing and cultural training for adult men and 
women. But, since these additions to the 
program of the school were the most recent 
in time and the most variant from tradi- 
tion, they were the first to be eliminated 
when the loss of financial support demanded 
severe budget reductions. The loss of jobs 
by thousands of youth and the accompany- 
ing loss in opportunity for further voca- 
tional courses in evening and night classes 
turned loose throughout the country great 
numbers of young people to become a prob- 
lem of society. Education did not solve 
the problem. Not only were funds unavail- 
able for the inclusion of many of these 
people in the secondary schools of the 
country, but in addition teachers and school 
officials were unprepared to provide the 
proper type of training to attract such 
youth suddenly thrown out of work. 

Fortunately for the schools, the Federal 
Government and other agencies expanded 
their program to help out in the emergency. 
The Federal Government established young 
men’s training camps to take care of thou- 
sands who were out of employment. Vast 
programs of city, state and federal recre- 
ation projects have been developed. It is 
true that public libraries, museums, art gal- 
leries and other agencies for education have 
been established for years, but there has 
not been a sufficiently close relationship 
established between the regular schools and 
these varied outside educational agencies. 
The result has been a duplication of effort 
and a loss in effective social service. An 
integration of these various forces into a 
unified organization is highly desirable and 
entirely possible under the principle we 
have been advocating. 

One of the difficult problems confronting 
educational leaders and school communities 
just now is that of providing a curriculum 
broad enough to include the social and vo- 
cational studies necessary to meet present- 
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day needs. It is increasingly evident that 
modern changes in home and community 
life call for a new type of studies. Those 
who advocate the old-style high-school ecur- 
riculum centering around the classics and 
the tool subjects fail to appreciate the 
modern student’s dilemma as he tries to 
apply such a conservative course to present- 
day life. On the other hand, those who 
urge throwing out the classics and teaching 
only vocational subjects fail to see that the 
spirit can not develop without the aid of 
the more spiritual subjects. The principle 
we have been advocating offers the practical 
solution of this problem; namely, to select 
from each of these fields unified courses 
that will include the best and that will de- 
velop the student into a well-rounded char- 
acter able to meet any exigency of life. 

A problem which is a corollary of the 
foregoing is that of preparing our youth 
to meet the onslaught of radical social views 
that constantly threaten essential social 
stability. The teachings of 
would undermine our social institutions 
often become both bold and insidious. Be- 
cause of present distressing conditions such 
propagandists get a ready hearing and find 
it easy to enlist the enthusiasm and support 
of many young people. They present a 
plausible and even an attractive utopia 
where all shall be equal sharers in the 
wealth and the powers of the country and 
where all shall have an opportunity to 
work and no ecapitalist shall be their master. 

While this radical element is striving to 
gain the attention and support of youth, 
another group is advocating holding fast to 
old ideas and old methods. The old days, 
they claim, were the best; the days when 
capital had a free hand and gave every- 
body employment. What if the wealthy 
aristocracy did pay low wages and oppress 
the employees—eyery one had work and 
there was no depression. 

But these opposing views go too far from 
-a well-balanced ideal in the solution of this 
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vexing social question. The problem and 
the duty of our schools to-day is to teach 
our youth that it is the part of wisdom to 
avoid either one of the plans that shift too 
far to one side of the central span of safety. 
Through the social studies in the schools the 
students should be brought to see that ideals 
which are subversive of our government are 
false ideals ; that such types of political gov- 
ernment as are advocated by certain groups 
are utterly destructive of the democracy 
which has been our source of strength and 
freedom. Certain features, however, of 
these radical view-points may be of great 
service to our country if they can be made 
to fit into a pattern where freedom and 
authority—where liberty and control—are 
brought into harmony. 

As a part of the program of providing 
adequate social studies, there is urgent need 
for the inculeating of ideals of peace and 
good-will. The solution of social problems, 
whether local, national or international, 
await the spirit of mutual understanding 
and good-will which can come only through 
definite planning and definite teaching. It 
should be our nation-wide purpose to make 
provision in every school curriculum to 
develop in every child the spirit of good- 
will toward himself, his neighbors, other 
nations and races. In this way a splendid 
basis will be laid for the integration of 
the conflicting forces that are so prevalent 
in every country to-day. 

The successful solution of the problems 
just discussed will be of great assistance in 
a further problem—that of the proper 
training of teachers to meet the present 
needs. Teachers are themselves the prod- 
uct of the schools which they now attempt 
to direct. The ideally equipped teacher, 
therefore, is, speaking generally, yet to 
come. He will be the resultant of the 
methods and courses that have been sug- 
gested. He will not only have the tech- 
nical training but also the spirit of good- 
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are to guide our youth along the pathway 
already suggested. 

In order to develop the type of teacher 
who will be able to meet the situation in 
school life to-day there is need for improved 
teaching conditions. It is true that for 
seventy-eight years the National Education 
Association, with the help of thousands .of 
teachers, leaders in education and auxiliary 
agencies interested in educational improve- 
ment, has untiringly worked to build public 
confidence in education, to improve the 
effectiveness of school administration and 
thus to improve the environment of the 
teacher. Teachers to-day are profiting im- 
measurably by the efforts of courageous 
leaders of the past who did everything pos- 
sible that teachers might be happier in their 
work. But this organization, and every 
other professional educational organization, 
and every teacher, and every auxiliary 
ageney interested in the improvement of 
education must work unceasingly for im- 
proved teaching conditions. We must in- 
sure to those teachers who follow us a 
greater degree of comfort in salary, in 
tenure and in social and civie leadership 
than we ourselves have enjoyed. We must 
insure them the right of expression and the 
opportunity to reach independent and cou- 
rageous conclusions. Unwise repression and 
control along this line invariably result in 
injury to the teacher and to society as a 
whole. 

The whole discussion of this paper up to 
this point emphasizes two essential social 
demands. One is flexibility for progress 
and the other is a sufficient stability to en- 
courage and protect the initiative back of 
progress. These two needs call for indoc- 
trination on the basis of our best present 
knowledge, and for the creation and per- 
petuation of an open mind toward promis- 
ing change. These objectives call for loy- 
alty to the best we know and also for a 
courage and an independence of thought in 
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It is important, therefore, that our schools 
develop within us a respect for our insti- 
tutions and a burning desire for their im- 
provement. This latter motive presupposes 
a sincere, earnest, questioning mind. It is 
naturally proper that the schools should 
somewhere along the line make clear the 
answers that have been proposed for these 
problems and aid in a wholesome way the 
vathering of data that bear on a solution. 

These problems which concern our edu- 
cational program especially call for our 
deepest interest and most careful study. 
We can never expect that all the different 
groups of school people will see these prob- 
lems from the same view-point or seek to 
solve them in the same way. But it is pos- 
sible and greatly to be desired that all shall 
attain to that breadth of mind and spirit 
and reach that altruistic attitude in which 
it will be possible to bring together the facts 
and present the different view-points with 
their various implications. Then from all 
these facts and view-points, by a process of 
selecting and discarding, and by combining 
and unifying opposing ideas, there should 
evolve a practical solution that will meet 
the needs of the situation. Progress in 
every line of endeavor always awaits the 
elimination of violent conflict and diseard- 
ing of notes that are too discordant. The 
only possible way by which opposing forces 
may be harmonized is through conference. 
In a conference where good-will is the pre- 
vailing note, those ideas which are domi- 
nantly egoistie or which favor too decidedly 
either a repressive control or an erratic 
freedom will be submerged ; and those ideas 
which fall within the limits of sound com- 
mon sense and meet the tests of feasibility 
and practicality will be accepted. Out of 
such eonferences will come a new hope, a 
stronger faith in men and a greater vision 
of service. 

In conclusion, the problems of the indi- 
vidual and of society are the problems of 
growth and development—the fruition of 
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inherent powers directed toward individual 
profit and the general welfare. The fune- 
tion of education is to contribute both to 
the release and the nurture of these powers 
and to the insights that serve as the safest 
guides in the process. This individual or 
social growth involves a life urge framed 
in a structural pattern. The urge repre- 
sents the flow of freedom. The pattern 
represents the channel of guidance. As far 
as possible there should be freedom. As 
rapidly as is consistent with safety the ex- 
ternal crutches of support should be re- 
moved so that the individual spirit may 
develop in the wholesome atmosphere of an 
internal urge and in an environment that 
will give opportunity for growth. 

Shelley in his ode ‘‘To a Skylark’’ has 
well expressed the desirable union of the 
two forees of control and freedom. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


In the expression ‘‘pourest thy full 
heart’? and ‘‘strains of unpremeditated 
art’’ freedom is as open as the sky. The 
guidance is in the environs of the blithe 
spirit—‘‘from heaven or near it.’’ What 
purpose is more complete than to have a 
flexible free heart nurtured in the ‘‘heavens 
or near it’’? What tragedy is more 
devastating than the choking of a free heart 
or being anchored in the hells of life? 
Akenside in the Epistle of Curio has drawn 
this picture well. 


Can art, alas! or genius, guide the head 

Where truth and freedom from the heart are fled? 
Can lesser wheels repeat their native stroke, 
When the prime function of the soul is broke? 


Education is drafted in the present emer- 
gency to create the wholesome heavenly at- 
mosphere and in such surroundings to re- 
lease and swell the flow of freedom from 
the heart. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GAMES PLAYGROUNDS IN LONDON 

For some years, according to the London 
Times, the London County Council has allowed 
the playgrounds of elementary schools to be 
used, wherever desirable and possible, after 
school hours and during the holidays, and in 
view of the inereasing traffic dangers in the 
streets the council now proposes to develop this 
policy by taking steps to encourage children to 
play in school playgrounds after school hours 
rather than in the streets. Since the schools 
Whitsuntide holidays 39 
“eames playgrounds” have been opened in the 


reopened after the 


evenings, where children may play under the 


supervision of games leaders. Games are being 
conducted in each of these playgrounds on three 
evenings a week at times ranging from 5.15 to 


7.30 p. M. Boys use one playground and girls 


and infants another. Major games such as 
cricket, football and netball are played if space 


permits; but the main object is to get the chil- 
dren off the streets into the playground, where 
they may spend their time in ordinary games. 
If, therefore, numbers or other circumstances do 
not allow of the major games being played, the 
leaders endeavor to organize the children into 
Games equip- 
ment is provided, and accommodation for coats, 


A hall 


various groups for other games. 


ete., is available in the school building. 
is reserved for use in bad weather. 
With the exception of the school summer holi- 
days, the playgrounds will be used in this way 
up to September 27. After that date it is pro- 
posed to try the possibilities of flood-lighting a 
playground at a boys’ school so that games may 
be played from October, 1935, to March, 1936. 
The whole plan will be largely experimental in 
the first year, but it is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to continue and expand it. Prevision for 
its development has been included in the pro- 
gram of edueational work for the triennium 
1935-38, at an estimated cost of £1,500 in 1935- 
36, £2,000 in 1936-37 and £2,500 in 1937-38. 
EXTENSION OF WORK IN THE FINE 
ARTS AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
REORGANIZATION of the department of fine 
arts and archeology at Columbia University to 
include actual study of original works of art in 
New York City’s galleries as well as practical 
instruction in the technique of painting and 


drawing has been announced by Professor Wil- 
liam B. Dinsmoor, executive officer of the de- 
partment. 

In the opinion of Professor Dinsmoor employ- 
ing a laboratory method modeled on the system 
used in the leading art centers of Europe, Co- 
lumbia students will be permitted to pursue 
their advanced study away from the classroom. 
Analysis of the work of masters will be made 
at close range rather than through the use of 
photographs, permitting extensive research, 
which may, through the solution of long-stand- 
ing problems of attribution, result in valuable 
contributions to the art world. 

Cooperating with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Columbia department will institute 
four gallery courses for the academic year 
1935-36. One will deal with early medieval 
art, another with Greek and Roman painting, 
a third with Gothie sculpture and a fourth with 
Italian painting. 

In addition to the material in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, registrants in these 
laboratory courses will visit private collections 
in the vicinity of New York as well as other 
public collections. Study of the Cloisters will 
be important in the analysis of Gothie sculpture, 
while trips to the Jarvis Collection at Yale Uni- 
versity and the Johnson Collection in Philadel- 
phia will be made in connection with Italian 
painting. 

Although the gallery courses are intended pri- 
marily for graduate students in fine arts, prop- 
erly qualified collectors and amateurs will also 
be admitted. No intensive studies of this type 
have been conducted in this country, courses in 
the museum being generally carried on in the 
lecture room with occasional gallery trips. 
Through the new method it is hoped to get the 
feeling of the different artists and of the various 
arts. 

The university and the Metropolitan Museum 
will also collaborate in a course of public lec- 
tures to be given in the lecture hall of the mu- 
seum. The subject for 1935-1936 will be “Mas- 
terpieces of Greek Art,” each topic being treated 
by a specialist. Lecturers will include Miss G. 
M. A. Richter, curator of the Classical Collection 
of the museum, and Miss Margarete Bieber, of 
Columbia University, who will speak on Greek 
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sculpture and paintings. Edward T. Newell, 
president of the American Numismatic Society, 
will lecture on Greek coins and Professor Dins- 
moor on Greek architecture. Introductory lec- 
tures will be given on methods and results of 
excavation. The course will be open to the 
publie without charge. 

Changes in the department of fine arts in- 
elude the establishment of additional practical 
studies in drawing, painting and modeling. 
Although the department was established pri- 
marily for cultural purposes, and in its ad- 
vanced work for research, and studies of history 
and attributions, Dr. Dinsmoor believes that 
“every student in fine arts ought to have some 
understanding of the practical and technical na- 
ture of the work.” 

Undergraduates in Barnard and Columbia 
Colleges, as well as graduate students and stu- 
dents in the Extension Division, will participate 
in the work. 

Announcement was also made of the appoint- 
ment of Everard M. Upjohn, now professor in 
charge of the department of fine arts in the 
University of Minnesota, as associate in fine 
arts in Columbia College for 1935-36. He will 
also give instruction in American art. Mr. Up- 
john is a great-grandson of Richard Upjohn, 
designer of Trinity Church, New York, who be- 
gan the Gothic revival in the United States. 

Dr. Bieber was reappointed visiting lecturer 
for next year. She was formerly professor of 
classical archeology at the University of Giessen, 
Germany, and is a specialist in ancient Greek 
sculpture, theaters, dramatics and costumes. 
Dr. Millard Meiss, specialist in early Italian, 
French and Dutch painting, was renamed to the 
faculty to assist with the new courses. He 
studied fine arts at Princeton, Harvard, New 
York University and in Florence. He was also 
a lecturer at New York University, and joined 
the Columbia faculty this year. Professor Cecil 
C. Briggs, of the School of Architecture, will 
have charge of the practical courses. 

The department of fine arts and archeology 
is now housed in Schermerhorn Hall in the 
quarters formerly occupied by the rare book de- 
partment. Its library, containing 11,000 books, 
is closely affiliated with the Avery Library of 
33,000 volumes. Photographs are stored and 
studied in a small room adjoining the Fine Arts 
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Library. Offices, a classroom and a study for 
graduate students complete their accommoda- 
tions. 

The department was established in 1922, and 
was housed for four years in Avery Hall with 
the school of architecture. Since then it has 
been in Fayerweather Hall. It was raised to the 


rank of a graduate faculty this year. 


THE MODERN ART FILM LIBRARY 
CORPORATION 

THE Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
has announced the establishment of a motion 
picture department, to be known as the Modern 
Art Film Library Corporation. 

Under a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, reported to be about $100,000, the corpora- 
tion will undertake to assemble outstanding 
specimens of motion pictures made since 1899. 
These are to be edited into a series of eight two- 
hour programs, and the corporation hopes that 
rentals from the exhibition of these by museums 
and schools will make the project self-sustain- 
ing after next year, when another $100,000 
grant from the Rockefeller fund is in prospect. 
The first grant is conditioned upon a like amount 
being raised by private subscription. 

The films are to be assembled from individual 
producers and from the governments of foreign 
nations. Exchange centers are to be established 
in Chicago and San Francisco or Los Angeles 
to supplement the work of the center in New 
York. To protect their commercial value, pic- 
tures are not to be shown until two years after 
the conclusion of their commercial showings. 

To supplement the film library the museum 
will assemble a collection of books and _ peri- 
odicals on motion-pictures and gather other his- 
torical material, including the “stills” from old 
pictures and the musical scores issued to accom- 
pany silent films. 

John Hay Whitney, who recently became in- 
terested in color photography for the cinema, 
will head the film library corporation. Others 
connected with the undertaking are John E. 
Abbott, vice-president and general manager; 
Edward M. M. Warburg, treasurer, and Miss 
Iris Barry, curator of the film library. 


FREE LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN NEW YORK CITY 


Some 90,000 public school children of New 
York City who daily received free lunches dur- 
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ing the school term will continue to receive them 
through the summer, according to an announce- 
ment made by Oscar W. Knauth, director of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau. As reported in The 
New York Times, the needy children, most of 
them members of home relief families, were 
served with free lunches in 591 city schools, 
under the joint sponsorship of the school relief 
committee of the Board of Education and the 
Works Division of the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau. The lunches were planned with full con- 
sideration for nutrition values. 

“No needy school child in New York will 
have to go hungry just because school is over for 
the summer,” said Miss Josephine M. Adams, 
assistant director of home-making for the Board 
of Education and operating manager of school 
lunches. “Many schools will remain open be- 
cause of playground activities, but even in 
schools which are otherwise inactive the lunches 
will be served. We have had consistent reports 
from the schools that children receiving the 
lunches gain in weight and improve in their 
class work, and such improvement can be al- 
lowed no hiatus during the summer months.” 

Every meal includes milk, whole-wheat bread 
or whole-wheat flour in some other form and 
fresh or stewed fruit. Commenting on the 
school free lunch project, Dr. Grace MacLeod, 
professor of nutrition, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, pointed out that needy children 
were doubtless served with more wholesome mid- 
day meals than children not on relief. It is her 
opinion that it would be beneficial if all children 
could be made to eat planned midday meals at 
schools. 

Dr. H. C. Sherman, professor of nutrition in 
the Department of Chemistry of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Mary S. Rose, professor of 
nutrition at Teachers College, are also said to 
have commended the variety, appetizing quality 
and nutritional value of the free lunches. 

All food in the warehouses, central kitchens 
and lunch rooms is handled by employees of 
the Works Division and trucked by Emergency 
Relief Bureau workers. The personnel of lunch 
rooms, kitchens, warehouses and transportation 
service numbers approximately 1,500. George 
H. Chatfield is exeeutive officer of the school re- 
lief committee. 
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SUMMER PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

Dr. Haroitp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
New York City schools, has asked the finance 
committee of the Board of Education to write 
into the school budget for 1936 a $300,000 ap- 
propriation for summer sessions in the city’s 
primary and secondary schools. 

Dr. Campbell’s plan, outlined at a tentative 
budget hearing before the Board of Education, 
calls for the appointment of 1,121 teachers to 
give summer courses in eleven senior high 
schools, seven junior high schools and forty- 
seven elementary schools. The entire summer 
program was dropped from the budget in 1933. 

Restoration of the vacation classes, according 
to Dr. Campbell, would aid the schools in their 
fight on retardation by enabling pupils to make 
up subjects in which they were backward. 

The move is in line with the desire of educa- 
tion officials to wipe out emergency economies 
in the schools and restore the system to pre- 
depression efficiency. Reductions in the aver- 
age size of classes and extension of evening 
school activities are among other items that are 
expected to increase the budget, now in prepa- 
ration. 

As a further step in this direction, it was 
recommended that the board open twenty-five 
new school playgrounds next year to provide 
recreational facilities in the mornings. The 392 
playgrounds now conducted by the school au- 
thorities are open on afternoons only. 

The new recreation sites will be placed in 
areas where congestion is most acute and where 
police department records show the highest 
number of street accidents among children. 
Positions on the supervisory staffs of the play- 
grounds would provide approximately 100 new 
positions. 

Continuation of summer play schools, run by 
the board in cooperation with private agencies, 
and of 118 summer community centers was also 
requested. 


THE RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
AN editorial article in the Baltimore Sun 
reads: 


As he leaves the Johns Hopkins University after 
fifty years of close association with it, Dr. Joseph 
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Ames takes with him the affectionate good wishes 


of this community. During his long service as a 


teacher Dr. Ames stuck to his last and taught 


physies, with occasional interruptions for public 
nh rvice, such as his valued aid to the flying force 
luring the war. But it was his ascendency to the 
presidency of the university six years ago which 
( rowned his career and established him as no stop- 
gap president but as one of the outstanding uni- 
versity leaders in this country. 

He came to the presidency of the Johns Hopkins 
just in time to find himself forced to conduct its 
affairs through one of the most difficult times that 
endowed institutions have had to face. To-day, 
ywing very largely to the sanity, composure and 
-ommon sense of its late president, the Johns Hop- 
kins, although still poor, is still doing its job. The 
Institute of Law, financed by special gifts, had to 
be sacrificed, but otherwise the Johns Hopkins came 
through the economic storm with its essential ser- 
It has been a task before which 
Dr, Ames 


as who would not, but his 


vices unimpaired. 
many younger men would have flinched. 
says he feels ‘‘tired,’’ 
activities up to the day he cleaned out his desk and 
left his office at Homewood suggest no weariness, 
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Indeed, during the last few months of his in 
cumbency Dr. Ames went out of his way to meet 
the challenge of the ‘‘teachers’ oath bill’’ and to 
take a position so reasoned and courageous that 
there is small doubt that it did much to erystallize 
the sentiment which finally accomplished the de 
served death of the bill. 
Old 
thought of change; they want to 
**Youth,’? Dr. 


and believes in the star of its 


Here was no old or world 


weary man, and tired men shiver at the 


suppress discus 
sion of it. Ames said recently, 
‘* dares 


Don’t be afraid 


destiny. 


to be a radical or a crusader.’ 
What a rebuke to those palsied old men of, say, 
38 to 41 who are so active in pushing Bourbon op- 
pressions upon us! 

Dr. Ames retires to no barren solitude. He will 
still 


planes. 


concern himself with his wind tunnels and 


His Caribbean eruise is to end with a 


medical conference. It is impossible to imagine 
Dr. Ames idle for very long. But it is possible to 
imagine that just now he needs a real rest. An 
appreciative community wishes him bon voyage 
and, on his return, the durable satisfactions of re- 
tirement to what Dr. Ames unconvincingly regards 


as his old age. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, son of the late 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, who was the first State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected president of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Laneaster, Pa. 
ceeds Dr. Henry H. Apple, who has resigned 


He sue- 


after serving for twenty-six years. 


Rosco—e PuuuiaM, for eight years 
tendent of schools of Harrisburg, Pa., has been 


superin- 


named president of the Southern Illinois Normal 
The appointment fills the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Dr. Henry W. 


University. 


Shryock, for forty years connected with the in- 
Dr. Pulliam, with the exception of 
two years during the war, has been engaged in 
educational work in Illinois since 1914. 


stitution. 


Dr. GEORGE ALLEN OpcGers, director of per- 
sonnel and professor of edueation at Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore., has been elected 
president of Gooding College, Idaho, to succeed 
Dr. Charles W. Tenney, who has been president 
since 1918. Dr. Odgers assumed his new office 
on July 1. 


Dr. RaymMonp A. Pearson, for the last nine 








years president of the University of Maryland, 
has resigned. On June 30 he submitted the fol- 
lowing letter to the board of regents: “In reply 
to the command from the State Board of Relief 
and the State Board of Agriculture, I hereby 
submit my resignation as president of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and executive officer of the 
State Board of Agriculture. It 
my active duties and responsibilities cease at 


is understood 
noon to-day (July 1). I appreciate your pro- 
posal to create the position of adviser on land- 
grant college matters, and the conditional tender 
to me of the position. I do not desire to accept 
Dr. Pearson had been assistant 
S. Depart- 


such position.” 
chief of the dairy division of the U. 
ment of Agriculture, professor of dairy industry 
at Cornell University, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and president of the lowa 
State College. 

Dr. WinuiAM ALLEN WILBUR, provost of the 
George Washington University, has become pro- 
vost emeritus after completing forty years at the 
university. 


THE New York Herald Tribune reports that 
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Dr. Joseph Hudnut, dean of the school of arehi- 
tecture of Columbia University, will be formally 
appointed to a similar position at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. James M. O’NerLi, formerly head of the 
department of speech at the University of Mich- 
igan, has been appointed head of the same de- 
partment at Brooklyn College. 

New faculty appointments at the Brookwood 
Labor College, Katonah, N. Y., include Roy 
Reuther, formerly director of workers’ educa- 
tion in Flint, Mich., in the extension depart- 
ment; Lawrence Rogin, formerly director of the 
Reading Labor College, instructor in journalism 
and editor of The Brookwood Review, and Ethel 


Lurie, also of Reading, librarian and tutor. 


Proressor A. NORMAN SHAW has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of physics and 
director of the Maedonald Physies Laboratories 
of MeGill University, in succession to Professor 
A. S. Eve, who retired on May 31. 

Dr. Grorcge H. P. Hewson has been ap- 
pointed professor of musie in the University of 
Dublin in succession to Dr. C. H. Kitson, who 
has resigned. 

Dr. Louis Rounp WILson, dean of the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the American 
Library Association at its closing session on 
June 29. He succeeds Charles H. Compton, of 
the St. Louis Publie Library, whose presidential 
address before the Denver meeting appeared in 
ScHOOL AND Society last week. 

H. P. Erwin has been elected president of 
the Illinois State Association of Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, Clyde E. Fry; Secretary- 
treasurer, Oliver F. Gaebe. 

Atv the commencement of Northwestern Uni- 
versity on June 15, the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of 
the University of Minnesota; on Carl W. Acker- 
man, director of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, and on Dumas Ma- 
lone, editor-in-chief of the “Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography.” 

THE University of Wisconsin conferred at 
commencement the degree of doctor of laws on 
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Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard 
University, and the degree of doctor of science 
on Professor Gilbert Ames Bliss, head of the 
department of mathematics of the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. CLARENCE CooK LirrLe, head of the 
Roseoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar 
Harbor, Me., previously president of the Uni- 
versity of Maine and of the University of 
Michigan, received the doctorate of laws at the 
recent commencement exercises at Colby College. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE conferred at commence- 
ment the honorary doctorate of laws on Henry 
James, trustee of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research and of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and the doctorate of science on William M. 
Clark, professor of biochemistry at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

THE commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester were marked by the formal re- 
tirement of Dr. Rush Rhees, for thirty-five years 
president of the university. He is sueceeded by 
Dr. Alan Valentine, formerly master of Pearson 
College, Yale University. Degrees were con- 
ferred upon Dr. William M. Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, who delivered the commence- 
ment address; on Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, presi- 
dent of Union College, and on Dr. Kenneth I. 
Brown, president of Hiram College, Ohio. 


At Brown University, the doctorate of laws 
was conferred on Henry J. Cody, president of 
the University of Toronto; on Dr. Walter G. 
Everett, professor emeritus of philosophy at 
Brown University, and on Dr. John Hope, 
president of Atlanta University, Ga. The doc- 
torate of science was conferred on Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, professor of physies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; on Dr. Ernest E. Tyzzer, 
George Fabyan professor of comparative pa- 
thology at Harvard University, an authority on 
cancer, and on John H. Williams, professor of 
economics at Harvard University. The degree 
of master of arts was given to Royal B. Farnum, 
educational director of the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 


THE doctorate of humane letters was con- 
ferred by Smith College on June 15 on Gisela 
Marie Augusta Richter, curator of the classical 
department at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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and on Helen McAfee, ’03, managing editor of 
The Yale Review. The honorary degree of mas- 
ter of arts was conferred on Mrs. Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. 

Ar the commencement at Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Dr. Clara Mildred Thompson, dean of 
Vassar College, was given the degree of doctor 
of laws. 

In conferring the degree of doctor of laws on 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of Stan- 
ford University, President Angell said: “Chief 
executive of a great seat of learning, where men 
of Yale have often rendered significant service, 
counting in its faculties many of the most emi- 
nent of scholars and in its classes nearly thirty 
thousands of students, in recognition of your 
distinguished leadership and of our deep respect 
for the institution over which you so ably pre- 
side, we weleome you to our fellowship and con- 
fer upon you the degree of doctor of laws, ad- 
mitting you to all its rights and privileges.” 


Dr. CHARLES F. WisHart, president of the 
College of Wooster, Ohio, gave the baccalaureate 
address at the Ohio State University on June 9. 


BisHop Sam R. Hay preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon at the commencement exercises 
of Birmingham-Southern College on May 26. 
The address to the graduating class of one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven was delivered on May 28 
by Thomas E. Knight, of the class of 1887, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Ala- 


bama. 


Water F. Boyes, for the past thirty-two 
years superintendent of schools of Knox County, 
Ill., has resigned owing to ill health. 


Dr. JoHN P. TuRNER, a police surgeon and 
formerly president of the National Negro Med- 
ical Association, was appointed a member of the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia at a meet- 
ing of the board on June 10. 


Louris WessE.L, for the past three years 
ranger-naturalist for the Glacier National Park, 
has been appointed director of nature study 
at the Sargent Camp, Peterboro, N. H. The 
camp is under the auspices of the Sargent Col- 
lege of Physical Education of Boston Univer- 


sity. 


AmonG the six members elected to the board 
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of overseers of Harvard University for the next 
six years are William R. Castle, 00, of Wash 
ington, D. C., formerly Under Seeretary ot 
State; Dr. Bliss Perry, of Harvard University, 
professor emeritus and formerly editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, and Dr. George T. Moore, 
of St. Louis, Engelmann professor of botany, 
Washington University, and director of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, formerly president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. 


MEMBERS of the National Mark Twain Cen- 
tennial Committee include: Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, chair- 
man; Dr. James Rowland Angell, president of 
Yale University; Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University; Dr. Harold 
Willis Dodds, president of Prineeton Univer- 
sity; Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chieago, and Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. CARROLL D, CHAMPLIN, professor of edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College, will 
attend educational conferences in Europe this 
summer at the Universities of Geneva, Oxford 
and St. Andrews. At the Oxford meetings of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions he will address the Universities Section on 
“College Entrance Trends in the United States.” 

Dr. H. H. Hu, director of the Fan Memorial 
Institute of Biology, Peiping, China, will leave 
for Europe and America in the middle of July. 
Professor T. H. Shaw will act as the director of 
the institute for the year 1935-36. 

THE Rev. Dr. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, for- 
merly head of Palmer College, of Albany, Mo., 
died suddenly on May 21 at the age of sixty-two 
years. 

THE Rev. JoHn D. WHEELER, S.J., formerly 
dean of discipline at Holy Cross College, died 
on June 27. He was fifty-six years old. 


THE ninth annual session of the Institute of 
Public Affairs was formally opened on July 1, 
when the members were weleomed by Dr. John 
Lloyd Newcomb, president of the University o! 
The speakers included U. S. Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd, Governor George C. Peery, 
Dr. Robert McElroy, of Oxford University, and 
Dr. Charles G. Maphis, director of the institute. 


Virginia. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE READING INTERESTS AND 
HABITS OF ADULTS 

Aw adult education program sponsored by the 
government has been in operation in the state of 
Missouri one year. It has been received by the 
people with enthusiasm. There are scattered 
throughout the counties of the state 1,229 teach- 
ers teaching 3,500 classes, in which approxi- 
mately 90,000 adults are enrolled. 

A movement as vital as this with possibilities 
of far-reaching import must be studied scientifi- 
cally that the desires and needs of the people 
may be met in the most effective manner. An 
adult edueation movement should function to- 
wards building and maintaining the highest type 
of living conditions possible. Those directing 
the program ean not be satisfied only with redue- 
ing the high per cent. of illiteracy, which is an 
important thing to do, but must build a program 
that will inspire its citizens as a whole to keep 
informed on the happenings of the times and to 
acquire a background of knowledge that will 
help them interpret current events with intelli- 
gence. There are broad reaches of improvement 
not only in the realm of economies and in gov- 
ernment but in every phase of human living that 
a citizenry with broad knowledge and a fine cul- 
ture will bring about. Adult education well 
directed will develop such a citizenry. 

News comes over the radio, through the movies 
and by reading. Broad cultural knowledge 
comes largely by reading and study. To discover 
the reading habits of adults a comprehensive 
research is now under way in this state. 

Missouri is the ideal state for such a survey. 
It is neither Northern nor Southern nor is it 
distinctly of the East nor of the West. It has 
large urban centers and an extensive and repre- 
sentative rural population. There are groups of 
foreigners not yet assimilated as well as those 
whose lineage for many generations has been 
American. The topography of the state varies 
from the mountains of the Ozark section to wide 
expanses of rolling productive farm land. One 
out of every five hundred people in the state is 


being interviewed. 

This study seeks to learn the reading habits 
and interests of adults: what papers, periodicals, 
magazines and books are being read; how people 
are reading; what they would like to read, were 


it available; the factors that influence the kind 
of reading adults are doing; and the fields of 
knowledge in which their interests lie. Approxi- 
mately 800 questions furnish the basis for the 
study. 

The research is divided into five parts. The 
first three parts deal with the habits and interests 
of adults in reading (a) newspapers and periodi- 
cals, (b) magazines and (¢) books. Part 4 deals 
with the use of leisure time and Part 5 seeks to 
discover the fields of knowledge in which there is 
most interest. 

The information being gathered shows the 
newspapers being read, which parts are being 
read, how much time is devoted daily to reading 
the news and the reasons for the reading. It 
also seeks to learn what influences one to read 
newspapers. Another question brings out the 
kind of news which is of most interest, of little 
interest and of no interest to the reader. 

Part 2 gives similar information concerning 
magazines, the age at which magazine reading 
was begun and the influences causing one to 
begin this type of reading. The kind of maga- 
zine which is of interest is also designated. 

Part 3 deals with books. The influence which 
libraries, book reviews, book clubs, et cetera, 
have on reading is carefully examined. The 
type of books and the type of stories are given 
an important part in this division of the study. 
How books are obtained, how many are owned, 
how libraries may help are subjects treated under 
this head. What influence did school, parents, 
friends, et cetera, have upon the reading habits 
of adults, upon the reading interests? 

Part 4 seeks to discover the amount of leisure 
time the individual has for himself and under- 
takes an analysis of it to ascertain what part is 
given to reading; to receiving news by radio, 
through the movies and through conversation; to 
entertainment; clubs; lodges; church, et cetera. 
Inquiry is made concerning the proposed use of 
more leisure time if it were available. 

Part 5 is devoted to a study of interest in the 
general fields of knowledge. These fields are 
classified under thirty main divisions. Oppor- 
tunity is made for each person to designate his 
special interests in each field. 

There are five cities with populations of 30,000 
or more. All these are to be ineluded in the 
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studv. There are 767 other cities and towns 
They 


were selected from lists grouped according to 


from which 82 are selected for the study. 


size, e.g., the 454 towns in the group with fewer 
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than 500 population were listed according to size, 
beginning with the smallest town and ending 
with a town whose population is 497. Each 
twenty-first town was selected. 

The open rural districts offer a more difficult 
problem, but the work is being as carefully done 
there as in the urban centers. 

Table I shows the population groups, the num- 
ber of cities and towns in each, the population 
of each group and the number of persons to be 
interviewed. 

Seven thousand adults are being interviewed 
for the study. A companion study ineludes 
superintendents of schools, teachers, ministers 
and editors. The study when completed should 
make a valuable contribution to those interested 
in developing reading materials, whether news- 
papers, magazines or books. 

EUGENE S. Briaas, 
State Supervisor of Adult 


Education in Missouri 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMIN- 
ISTRATION! 

I HAVE determined that we shall do something 
for the nation’s unemployed youth because we 
can ill afford to lose the skill and energy of 
these young men and women. They must have 
their chance in school, their turn as apprentices 
and their opportunity for jobs—a chance to 
work and earn for themselves. 

In recognition of this great national need, | 
have established a National Youth Administra- 
tion, to be under the Works Progress Adminis- 


tration. 

This undertaking will need the vigorous coop- 
eration of the citizens of the several states and 
to insure that they shall have an important part 
in this work, a representative group will be ap- 
pointed to act as a national advisory board with 
boards of citizens in the states and 
municipalities throughout the country. On these 
boards there shall be representatives of indus- 
try, labor, education and youth because I want 
the youth of America to have something to say 
about what is being done for them. 

Organizations along state and municipal lines 
will be developed. The work of these organiza- 


similar 


1 Statement by President Roosevelt and outlines 
of the plan made public from the White House. 


tions will be to mobilize industrial, commercial, 
agricultural and educational forces of the states 
so as to provide employment and to render other 
practical assistance to unemployed youth. 

It is recognized that the final solution of this 
whole problem of unemployed youth will not be 
attained until there is a resumption of normal 
business activities and opportunities for private 
I believe that the 
national youth program will serve the most 


employment on a wide scale. 


pressing and immediate needs of that portion 
of unemployed youth most seriously affected at 
the present time. 

It is my sincere hope that all publie and pri- 
vate agencies, groups and organizations, as well 
as educators, recreational leaders, employers 
and labor leaders will cooperate whole-heartedly 
with the national and state youth administra- 
tions in the furtherance of this national youth 
program. 

The yield on this investment should be high. 


I. ORGANIZATION 
A. National. 
1—A National Youth shall be 
established, by executive order of the President, 


Administration 


under the Works Progress Administration. 


The National Youth shall be 


Administration 








; 
: 
j 


ape 


—— 
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headed by a national advisory committee, appointed 
by the President; the committee to consist of rep- 
resentatives of labor, business, agriculture, educa- 
tion and youth. 

The administration, which is to be the adminis- 
trative body, shall be administered by an executive 
committee and an executive director. 

B. State. 

1.—State youth divisions shall be established in 
each state. 

The state youth divisions in every State shall be 
headed by a state advisory committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the national advisory committee with 
the aid and consent of the executive director of the 
National Youth Administration. Such state ad- 
visory committee shall consist of representatives of 
labor, business, agriculture, education, youth, and, 
in some cases, officials of the state government. 

The state division shall be administered by a 
state director. 

I. The principal duty of such director shall be 
to mobilize the industrial, commercial, agricultural 
and educational forces to provide employment and 
other practical assistance to the unemployed youth; 
to develop and carry out a coordinated program of 
work and work opportunities, job training and re- 
training for unemployed youth in the state, utiliz- 
ing all existing public and private agencies, in- 
dustries, schools and various phases of the problem. 

II. The director shall organize local youth com- 
mittees in counties, or communities, and where con- 
ditions warrant, county, or community advisory 
committees and directors shall be appointed. 


II. Scope 


This program shall be designed to encompass all 
persons who are no longer in regular attendance 
upon full time school, and who are not regularly 
engaged in remunerative employment, between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five years of age. 


III, Parts 

A. Employment and apprenticeship. Employers 
in all types of industries including agriculture, com- 
merce, transportation, building and construction, 
and utility services shall be asked to accept youths 
as apprentices under arrangements to be worked 
out with the state committee on apprentice train- 
ing. Also wherever possible state, local and county 
clerks, city engineers, city departments of public 
works and other activities of county, municipal and 
state governments, shall be asked to accept such 
youths as apprentices. A minimum allowance 
should be given during the duration of the appren- 
ticeship. Where youth is apprenticed for govern- 
ment service it shall be regarded as of the nature 
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of field work for classes to be formed to train youth 
for public service. The opportunity afforded by 
this type of work should be used to develop a new 
type of trained public servant, rather than to 
merely add to the immense groups of men and 
women who now clamor to go into government 
service. 

B. Job training and job placement. 

1.—It shall be the work of the state and local 
committee to develop job training and job place- 
ment for youth. Provision for job training shall 
be developed in every youth division center, after 
satisfactory arrangements have been worked out 
with organized labor, by— 

Utilizing available school shop facilities for 
initial or basie trade training, through special late 
afternoon or evening classes, taught as work relief 
projects by needy unemployed persons qualified to 
teach the special field. 

Utilizing available private factories, industries 
or plants, at times when they are not in regular 
operation, as places to hold training classes, taught 
as work relief projects by- needy unemployed per- 
sons qualified to teach the special field. 

Public libraries shall be used for training youth 
to function as librarians and to enable the libraries 
to be kept open for the public a greater number of 
hours a day. 

2.—Job placement for unemployed youths shall 
be developed in cooperation with the reemployment 
offices. A service shall be developed in each youth 
center for counselling, guidance, adjustment and 
job placement for unemployed youth, making use 
of all existing public and private agencies which 
can contribute to the solution of this problem, in 
order to place them in stable, continuing, private 
and public employment at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

3.—Efforts shall be made to coordinate and co- 
operate with the existing college and university 
employment agencies to find employment for col- 
lege graduates. An immediate program should be 
developed with the view of finding employment in 
industry for as many of the graduating class of 
1935 as possible. This for its immediate effect 
upon youth morale, as well as its obvious practical 
desirability. 

C. Work (work relief). Work relief shall be 
provided for youths in connection with the various 
projects of the work program. This shall be 
limited to unemployed youths in families that are 
certified for relief. This work shall be adjusted 
as to hours, rates and wages so as to enable them 
to earn $15 per month. This is to be in addition 
to work given to the head of the relief family. 

1.—Particular stress should be laid upon the 
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ilding and the use of recreational and community 


enters which, depending upon local conditions and 
e energy, ability and enthusiasm of local youth 


r-oups, can be anything from an old-fashioned 


‘swimming hole’’ 
types of athletic facilities, community houses, 


to a complete center including 

brary, classrooms, ete. In most communities these 
restional and community centers can be made 

self-liquidating. Subsiantially all of the direct 
bor in the creation of these centers shall be per- 

formed by youths themselves, working as appren- 
es under the direction of skilled mechanics. 

2 —Census.—A national census of the status of 
ill youths in the United States between the ages 
\f sixteen and twenty-five is to be taken, using 
competent youths within that age group to carry 
on the work. This should be coordinated with the 
unemployment census. 

D. Education. 

1.—High school aid for boys and girls who are 
unable to attend high schools for want of money 
for carfare, lunch and incidentals. Authority to be 
given to provide for the attendance upon public or 
non-profits-making schools of high school grade, for 
youth in families which are eligible for any form 
of state or federal relief or work relief, who are 
sixteen years of age or over, at $6 per month 
iverage. 


2,—College Aid.—Extension of college aid now 
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given to high school graduates who are unemployed 
and unable to attend college without an opportunity 
to earn some money through part-time work. Au 
thority to be given to provide for the attendance at 
college by qualified persons on a work relief basis 
at $15 per month average. Allotment of work re 
lief jobs to a college is now based on 12 per cent. 
of the total enrollment of the college as of Oct. 15, 
1934, 

3.—Postgraduate aid for college graduates who 
are unable to find any employment and are unable 
to continue with graduate work at college unless 
they are given the opportunity to earn some money 
through part-time work. Authority is given to 
provide for postgraduate work by qualified persons 
on a work relief basis. 

4.—Training for public service. 


IV. Cost ESTIMATES 


The job training program which is expected to 


provide for approximately 150,000 youths; the 
work relief program which would provide for ap- 
school aid 


yroximately the same number; high 
. S 


which would include some 100,000 youths; college 
aid for needy students which would take in about 
120,000 young men and women; the postgraduate 
program, which is intended to care for a selected 
would 


group of several thousand, all cost ap 


proximately $50,000,000 during the next year. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


“LOOKING AHEAD” was the general theme of 
the forty-third annual meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, held 
from June 24 to 27, inelusive, at Atlanta, with 
the Georgia School of Technology as host. Of 
the 123 institutions in the society membership, 
110 had official representatives present, and the 
total attendance was estimated by Secretary 
I’. L. Bishop as about seven hundred. 

From the cordial words of weleome by Presi- 
dent M. L. Brittain of Georgia Tech. at the 
opening session on the afternoon of June 24 to 
the close on the afternoon of June 27, it was, 
ll agreed, a lively and informing meeting, with 
the weather not unduly warm. 

At the five general sessions and the annual 
dinner there were addresses by 28 speakers, in- 


cluding the Honorable Eugene Talmadge, gov- 


ernor of Georgia, President Brittain, Dean C. 
C. Williams, of the State University of Iowa, 
Professor D. C. Jackson, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, President W. E. Hotch- 
kiss, of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Professor R. E. Doherty, of Yale University, 
Dean D. S. Anderson, of Tulane University, 
Professor H. P. Hammond, of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. W. C. John, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, President W. E. 
Wickenden, of the Case School of Applied Sei- 
ence, President Raymond Walters, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and General R. I. Rees, 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

At the fourteen conferences in as many divi- 
sions of engineering teaching, including English, 
mathematics, physics and junior college divi- 
sions, there were approximately 125 scheduled 
participants, who read papers, presented re- 
ports and formally led the discussion. 
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“THe New Epocu iN ENGINEERING EDUCATION” 


In beginning his address as president of the 
society, Dean C. C. Williams, of the College of 
Engineering, State University of Iowa, reviewed 
three past epochs of engineering education in 
America and emphasized the influence of sei- 
entific research in the latest period. ‘“Engineer- 
ing became investigative as well as applied sei- 
ence.” Reeognizing that “research and other 
values previously developed will continue,” Dean 
Williams described the new era in engineering 
education as “the epoch of economic adjust- 
ment.” 

There lies with engineering, he said, “the re- 
sponsibility for the economic control and sta- 
bility of its own affairs, and if that responsi- 
bility is not recognized and accepted, engineer- 
ing education to that extent must be judged 
wanting.” 

Opposing the introduction of technical spe- 
cialties into the curricula, Dean Williams de- 


clared: 


It is significant that the largest engineering 
school in America has confined its major curricula 
to the chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical 
divisions. These four, with mining and metal- 
lurgical engineering and perhaps one or two others 
added in some places, would seem to suffice at 
present for main trunk curricula, leaving the mis- 
cellaneous specializations to be treated as branch- 
ings rather than as coordinate stems, and to be 
provided for in post-graduate years, even if not 
as graduate work. 


Dean Williams proposed a new word, “Tech- 
nonomics,’ to denote the application of eco- 
nomics to “those social phenomena and prin- 
ciples of management inherently connected to 
manufacturers, to publie service and to the eon- 
struction industry. . The depression has 
disclosed a need for technonomies in planning 
publie works that will add to social benefit with- 
out stifling private enterprise.” 

Referring to the recent Brookings Institution 
study, Dean Williams said: 


An economy of plenty, evidently, can be kept in 
balance as between invested and liquid capital only 
by devising new conveniences which people will buy 
in preference to investing with a view to future 
leisure. If this be true, then the inventive genius 
of the engineer in creating such goods will play an 
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increasingly important part in our future economic 
weal, and the significance of this fact should be 
considered in the engineering education of the 
future. 


Concerning the economic future, the speaker 
was optimistic. He did not think that the eur- 
rent of progress will “slacken or diminish when 
there is no exhaustion of nature’s resources, 
when the needs of men are unlimited in variety, 
and when the usable scientifie knowledge is ever 
increasing.” 

As to the engineering profession, Dean Wiil- 
liams objected to restriction of numbers “merely 
because the profession seems crowded and com- 
petition is already keen. ... We are in no danger 
of social impairment from having too many citi- 
zens with an engineering education.” “The new 
epoch in engineering is opening with a rosy tint 
at the horizon, for amidst the general devalua- 
tions of the present period, technical education 
stands at par, and the new era promises yet 
greater opportunities through expansion into 
adjacent areas where the depression has shown 
the need of engineering methodology.” 


SociaAL IMPLICATIONS OF AN ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

A note eritical of engineers was sounded in 
the paper read at the general session of June 25 
by Dean Richard G. Tyler, of the College of 
Engineering, University of Washington. Dean 
Tyler repudiated the charge that “the engineer 
has ‘sold out’ to Big Business,” but he thought 
there was evidence that the engineer “is being 
exploited, a thing he should have intelligence 
enough to prevent.” 


The engineer’s entire training and experience 
tell him that depressions such as this one should 
not arise, since there is no cause in nature which 
is responsible for the extraordinary curtailment in 
production. The industrial machine was as ade- 
quate to supply enough goods in 1933 as in 1929. 
No one realizes this better than he, since he is the 
builder of the machine. . . . The engineer is going 
to have to lend a hand and put this mechanism back 
in running order if it is to function at all ade- 
quately. 


Dean Tyler maintained that “the diffieulty 
arises from the frequent freezing up of the 
upper third of the [national] income,” the third 
which “goes to the owners of industry [and] ean 
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only be converted into purchasing power if it is 
reinvested.” What is needed, Dean Tyler said, 
“is obviously some method of producing con- 
tinuously a purchasing power equal to the pro- 
duetion of the goods and services desired.” He 
emphasized “the engineers’ responsibility in 
formulating and presenting a workable plan of 
procedure.” 

The difficulty is, Dean Tyler continued, that 
“engineers do not themselves realize the eco- 
nomie and sociological significance or implica- 
tions of engineering progress.’ Among these 
implications, he specified the use of new ma- 
chinery to throw workers out of employment; 
the use of munitions to “slaughter those whom 
they would protect in wars created by the very 
industries which he has assisted’; and the facet 
that “national independence is being transmitted 
into international inter-dependence.” 

President Brittain, of the Georgia School of 
Technology, in his weleoming address, made 
references to the social obligations of engineer- 
ing and dwelt upon the friendliness which engi- 
neers and other thoughtful citizens of the South 
have come to feel for the North, the East and the 
West. 

President Walters, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, in his address at the annual dinner of the 
society on the evening of June 26, called to mind 
the words of Thomas Henry Huxley at the dedi- 
cation of a scientific institution in England. 
Huxley told of 


the worship which the practical men of that day, 
the leaders of industry and business, had for ‘‘rule 
of thumb’’ and their contempt for science as 
‘speculative rubbish’’ having no real relationship 
with every-day life. In both England and the 
United States there are very few vestiges left of 
that attitude. I believe it is the engineering pro- 
fession that has largely changed this point of view. 
It has been the engineers who, as public servants, 
have demonstrated that science is not speculative 
rubbish; that theory and practise have a vital re- 
lationship; that the scientific habit of mind is not 
an impediment but very definitely an aid in the 
conduct of ordinary affairs. 


Reports oF COMMITTEES 


A feature of the meeting were the reports at 
general sessions by committees of the society 
which have been engaged for a year or more in 
important studies. 
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Professor Doherty, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on length and objectives of engineering 
curricula, presented both majority and minority 
reports. The committee opposed “a complete 
and fixed single pattern according to which the 
duration of formal study should be set,” and 
dwelt upon “the desirability of different spans 
some less, some more, than four years—and of 
a reasonable flexibility in institutional choice 
regarding these.” 

The committee recommended the recognition 
of three general types of function associated 
with engineering service: “(A) The technician 
who performs the routine tasks associated with 
engineering work. (B) The engineering prac- 
titioner and the supervisor who carry on the 
usual engineering and industrial operations. 
(C) The creative intellectual leader in the higher 
levels of engineering service on the scientific 
side, in industrial administration, or in public 
service.” : 

For classification A, the committee endorsed 
the technical institute plan, already adopted by 
the society. 

For classification B, the committee suggested 


“four years at college as a norm,” with a train- 
ing which provides “a reasonable grasp of the 
basic sciences underlying the techniques and 
methods the student has learned to apply, and 
considerable drill in such applications.” 

For classification C, the committee indicated 
a longer program distributed between under- 
graduate and graduate work. The training sug- 
gested “implies a large measure of autonomous 
work and disciplines designed especially to eul- 
tivate analytical and creative powers, an his- 
torical perspective, and clear, logical expres- 
sion.” 

The committee stressed the necessity for “a 
reasonably effective selection of students for the 
different programs.” The whole plan 
be characterized by a reasonable flexibility as to 
selection, but by rigidity as to the educational 


“ 


should 


objectives of the programs.” 


Among supple- 
mentary proposals the committee pointed out the 
possibilities of “purposeful summer reading,” 
suggesting credit examinations in the fall for 
reading done during the summer in economics, 
sociology, English and history. 

Professor Hammond presented the progress 
report of the committee on graduate study, made 








. 
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up rather largely of statistical material, which 
is to be followed next year by an analytical 
and interpretative report. Professor Hammond 
sketched the historical development of graduate 
work in engineering, pointing out that prior to 
1890 only six institutions in the entire country 
conferred any advanced degrees. “By 1920 at 
least 40 institutions had conferred master’s de- 
grees and 11 had conferred doctor’s degrees. 

Nearly as many institutions have inaugu- 
rated programs of advanced work since 1920 as 
had done so in all the previous history of engi- 
neering education ia this country.” 

Recent figures were given as follows: In 
1930-31, 2,939 graduate students enrolled; 418 
advanced degrees conferred. In 1931-32, 3,961 
graduate students enrolled; 1,002 degrees con- 
ferred. In 1933-34, 2,756 graduate students 
enrolled; 1,197 degrees conferred. 

The table prepared by the committee for 
1933-34 shows 1,357 full-time students taking 
engineering graduate work for the master’s de- 
gree; 496 part-time fellows, 100 cooperative stu- 
dents, 349 evening students and 4 others; 1,071 
master’s degrees were conferred. The same table 
shows 345 full-time students for the doctor’s 
degree; 89 part-time fellows; 9 cooperative stu- 
dents, and 7 others; 126 doctor’s degrees were 
conferred. 

Professor Hammond summarized by saying 
that “work for the master’s degree has become 
the regular order of things in more than half 
of our institutions and for an important frae- 
tion of our students, while work for the doe- 
torate is beginning to assume a place of sig- 
nificant importance. The committee ventures to 
express the opinion that it would be just as well 
if work for the doctorate were not to expand too 
quickly or spread too widely.” 

The report of the committee on research as an 
instrumentality in engineering education was 
presented by Professor Blalock in the absence of 
the chairman, Professor Harding. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


In his 1934-35 report as secretary, Professor 
Bishop outlined “certain changes in engineering 
education which involve to a certain extent 
changes in the character of the work done by 
the society.” He referred to the approval by 
the Society of the Engineers Council for Pro- 
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fessional Development as the accrediting agency 
for engineering colleges. 

“Of primary importance is the very rapid 
growth of pre-engineering courses in junior col- 
leges involving a factor which may change the 
character of the courses in the last two years of 
those four-year engineering schools located in 
the district where there are a large number of 
junior colleges.” 

The membership of the society numbered 
2,197 in 1933-34, of whom approximately 50 per 
cent. attended meetings of sections and branches. 
There were 2,357 members in 1934-35. The 
finances of the society, as shown in the report of 
Treasurer W. O. Wiley, are “in a satisfactory 
condition.” 

OFFICERS FOR 1935-36 

Preceding the election of officers at the an- 
nual dinner, there took place the presentation of 
the Lamme Medal to Dr. William Elgin Wick- 
enden, president of the Case School of Applied 
Science. This medal is “awarded by the society 
each year to a chosen technical teacher for ac- 
complishment in technical teaching or actual ad- 
vancement of the art of technical training.” In 
presenting the medal for the committee of selec- 
tion, Chairman O. W. Eschbach recounted the 
services of Dr. Wickenden as teacher, personnel 
manager and educational administrator, with 
special reference to his work as director of the 
Investigation of Engineering Education. 

The following were elected officers for 1935- 
36: President, Dean D. S. Anderson, Tulane 
University; Vice-presidents, Dean P. H. Dag- 
gett, Rutgers University, and Dean S. B. Earle, 
Clemson Agricultural College; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh; 
Treasurer, W. O. Wiley, John Wiley and Sons; 
Members of Council, Professor Theodore H. 
Morgan, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M. M. 
Boring, General Electrie Company; Dean J. W. 
Barker, Columbia University; Professor S. C. 
Ogburn, Bucknell University; Professor F. L. 
Plummer, Case School of Applied Science; Pro- 
fessor L. E. Grinter, A. and M. College of Texas; 
and Professor A. B. Domonoske, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The 1936 meeting is to be held at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 
: RAYMOND WALTERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


GRADUATION BEWILDERMENT 

GrorGE SOKOLSKY, indispensable commenta- 
tor, as Professor Beard calls him, must be 
pleased with the contradictory ideas advanced 
by eminent Americans during the commence- 
ment season. The Sokolsky supposition is that 
wide diversity of opinion is health-giving for 
democracy. Some distinguished speakers 
praised, some proscribed freedom of speech. 
The Constitution was presented as sacred or as 
an experiment expecting change in_ itself. 
Some meetings were sobered by the outlook; 
some alumni in clownish garb treated “life as a 
joke that’s just begun”; and the esteem some 
eraduates hold for their studies was shown by 
the burning of books. 

Hearst newspaper scouts tracked the college 
speakers to the platform and spotted the red 
amongst the white and blue. 

Seeretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, at the 
University of Alabama, held that the Fascist 
element in America is leading a_ deliber- 
ate onslaught on academic freedom. 

Dr. Joseph Ames, retiring after six years as 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, ap- 
pealed for preservation of freedom of thought, 
which, he said, is faced with a menace real and 
pressing. “The more I think about patriotism 
the less I seem to know, but I am sure that it is 
the educated man’s patriotie duty to fight for 
freedom of speech.” 

At Stanford University, Alumnus Herbert 
Hoover assailed the concentration of economic 
and political power. “There never was and 
never will be freedom when the powers of gov- 
ernment are lodged in one man.” 

Freedom was the keynote of Rutgers Presi- 
dent Robert C. Clothier, addressing the gradu- 
ates of Brooklyn Polytechnic. “What a tragedy 
it would be,” he said, “if we should be misled by 
those who feel that any open-minded examina- 
tion of our institutions is disloyalty and that 
advocacy of change is treachery.” “An un- 
wavering straight line to deterioration and 
destruction or an adventure and challenge with 


determination to change this to a better world— 
which is the course for you to take?” 

At Drake University, Des Moines, former 
President Hoover upheld the Bill of Rights. 
“Exponents of the new social order assume that 
you will have no intelligence, no energy, no 
ambitions, no new ideas and no inventions,” he 
said. 

At Middlebury College, Silas Strawn, Chi- 
cago notable, said he felt no sympathy with 
attackers of the capitalistic system while on the 
payroll of a college endowed by those whose in- 
dustry and frugality enabled them to give the 
money. “But,” he said, “I believe that Nazism, 
Fascism, Socialism, Communism and all other 
and economic 


forms of schemes 


vagaries are proper subjects for study in our 


government 


schools when taught by teachers who are suffi- 
ciently wise and experienced to know the fal- 
lacies.” 

Buffalo University’s Chancellor Capen told 
the outgoers that universities can best defend 
American democracy by upholding tenaciously 
the rights which American democracy guaran- 
tees. “The university should tolerate among its 
members any views on any subject, no matter 
how offensive they may be to the majority or 
how bizarre. The only way to deal with a con- 
troversial subject is to find out all about it.” 

But Rensselaer Polytechnic at Troy heard its 
president, Edwin Jarrett, defend his action in 
securing the dismissal of faculty member Gran- 
ville Hicks, an avowed Communist. “We have 
been attacked,” said the president, “for abridg- 
ing freedom of speech. We adhere to an un- 
written law of long standing that there shall be 
excluded from the classrooms all controversial 
discussions about politics, sociology, ete. We 
can not permit academic freedom, which is aca- 
demie license. If we are the last refuge of con- 
servatism let us glory in it.” The editor of the 
student weekly apologized for supporting Pro- 
fessor Hicks. President Jarrett, on being asked 
whether the apology was according to his orders, 
refused to reply, so says the report to the New 
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York Times, which asserts that the alumni back 
the ouster. Professor Hicks declared he had 
refrained from using radical propaganda in his 
classes. 

John Erskine, at Boston University eom- 
menecement, handled freedom with gloves. “No 
sensible person would ask for the right to say 
anything he likes. The young graduate will add 
to his home-town comfort by accepting the 
political ideas of his parents and neighbors 
until he has submitted his new ideas to experts 
and received frank criticism.” 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IS INALIENABLE 


At the University of Idaho Ernest Lindley, 
of the Washington Bureau of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, making the commencement ad- 
dress, rejoiced that America in spite of floods 
of propaganda from an interested minority 
holds that freedom to form and express opinions 
is an inalienable right of citizens of a democ- 
racy. “No distinction can be drawn between 
freedom of the press, of speech, of teaching and 
learning. Self-elected guardians of ‘the Ameri- 
ean tradition’ wish to destroy everybody who 
disagrees with them on civic, economic issues.” 

President Colligan, of Hunter College for 
Women, New York City, suspended girls after 
their anti-war demonstrations. The Hunter 
College High School Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion unanimously voted approval of the presi- 
dent’s action. 

In Wisconsin the Hearst paper of Milwaukee 
professed to find the state university infected. 
The Senate, the House refusing to take the mat- 
ter seriously, investigated “communism, atheism 
and other perversionisms.” 

Vineent O’Brien day by day recorded in his 
eolumn, “All Things Considered,” in the Chi- 
cago Daily News the Illinois Senate’s investiga- 
tion of Druggist Walgreen’s charges that the 
University of Chicago dispenses subversive doe- 
trine. Trustees, president, two professors, 
introduced a wagon-load of evidence. Mrs. 
Dilling had a copy of her “Red Network” on her 
lap. A man in uniform with an explosion of 
medals on his chest displayed himself. “The 
whole silly business is heart-breakingly tragic. 
With such real work to be done in this distracted 
world, what a pity that so much time, money and 
good purpose should be wasted.” On June 13 
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the bubble burst when the legislative committee 
voted 3 to 2 to drop the investigation. 

Yale President Angell in his baccalaureate 
characterized as grotesque “the fears that this 
university is becoming a nursery for com- 
munism.” He upheld the dispassionate discus- 
sion of all types of government. “Students are 
ill-educated unless they are informed of these. 
Suppression of such free discussion results in 
mental stultification and invites voleanie up- 
heaval. Don’t tie down the safety valve if you 
would not have the boiler explode. Discussion 
of all issues is of the very essence of a univer- 
sity and of a democracy.” 

The great danger to academic freedom, urged 
President Frederick B. Robinson, of the College 
of the City of New York, comes from its abuse 
by teachers who lug in subversive propaganda 
that is not related to the subject they were ap- 
pointed to teach. “They are misguided, vicious 
and disloyal trouble-makers tearing down a 
beautiful temple of academic tolerance.” 

Meantime at the Central Opera House, New 
York, under the presidency of student James 
Wechsler, former editor-in-chief of the Colum- 
bia University Spectator, a meeting was called 
by a committee for students’ defense. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Eugene A. Colli- 
gan, presidents of Columbia and of Hunter 
College, were denounced in tropical speeches for 
alleged injustice to students who had engaged in 
anti-war campaigns. 


A Suspect PRoFrEession 


Faculty members of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, organized a protest of citi- 
zens against compulsory loyalty oaths for teach- 
ers. The faculty statement protests that democ- 
racy has no more powerful allies than teachers 
are. “Believers in democracy regard the com- 
pulsory taking of oaths to be a step toward 
tyranny and dictatorship.” 

Teachers’-oath laws were assailed at the Har- 
vard Alumni dinner at Cambridge. Charles 
Burlingham, former president of the Board of 
Edueation of New York, expressed apprehen- 
sion because of the success of self-styled patri- 
otie societies in putting on the statute books 
such laws “as, to our shame, we have in my 
state.” “It subjects teachers to the espionage 
of sleuths and snoopers.” William Allan Neil- 
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son, president of Smith College, hit particularly 
the Massachusetts legislature for similar laws 
and the Harvard alumni for failure to protest 
avainst them. “To treat the profession as sus- 
pect is pernicious. If graduates of Massachu- 
setts colleges had been awake to the issue no 
such legislation could have been passed. It is 
time that those who profess loyalty to their 
alma maters should take the responsibility for 
battling for ancient liberties.” 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine, 
a day to honoring Editor Elijah Lovejoy, class 
if 1826, who was killed by a mob at Alton, Illi- 
nois, in 1837 for refusal to cease agitation in his 
newspaper against slavery. 

Courageous and surprising was the act of the 
staid and sober Friends Seminary in New York, 
contemptuous of hunters of the red. It chose 
Harry W. Laidler, eminent authority on Social- 
ism, apostle of free speech, to deliver the com- 
mencement address. What he said my daily 
newspaper omitted to report. 

Schoolboys picketed a public school in Brook- 
lyn in protest against the principal’s placing on 
pupils’ college entrance credentials the fact that 
they had left their classes to take part in a 
peace-day demonstration. Superintendent Har- 
old Campbell permitted anti-war demonstra- 
tions inside the schools but forbade outside 
activity. 

At Columbia University President Butler and 
the Secretary of Agriculture diverged in advice. 
The president urged the graduates to uphold 
the American tradition. The secretary held that 
it is time for the nation to east off its childhood 
and have a commencement into adult life. And 
President Deutsch of the Board of Aldermen 
sent to Dr. Butler a telegraphed excuse for ab- 
sence. Reason—because of students expelled on 
account of their beliefs. 

Every entrance to the Columbia campus was 
picketed by the Students’ Anti-War Committee 
in protest against the dismissal of six medical 
students for activities in this committee. 

Government competition with public utilities 
has depressed industry. Ill attempts to correct 
abuses in business have been made by public 
officials holding loaded dice. This was the mes- 
sage of President Karl Compton at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

In the look ahead to-day, urged Princeton’s 


devoted 
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president, Harold Willis Dodds, you must find 
a place for intellectual and cultural interests 
outside your daily occupation. “If you do not 
do so this business of living will turn to dust and 
ashes in your mouth.” 

The leadership job of the college graduate 
came to the front in the declarations of Har- 
vard’s President Conant. 
cational system in this country, he said, must be 


The aims of the edu- 


to fit all students to be good citizens and to pre- 


pare the ablest for careers of distinction. 
“But,” says Dr. Conant, “I do not believe that 
the peculiar abilities which make a powerful 
leader of men can be much influenced by the eur- 
ricula of sehools and colleges. The old-fashioned 
name, liberal education, indicates the right way 


to secure leadership and to save democracy.” 


A BANKRUPT WorRLD 


“A world which is to-day morally, physically 
and intellectually bankrupt has the right to ex- 
pect salvation from the graduates of the great 
universities.” This was the message of Cardinal 
Hayes to graduates of Good Counsel College. 

“A new era is dawning. A universal ae- 
ceptance of obligation to feed the hungry, a non- 
partisan approval of old-age pensions, a readi- 
ness to work for the reduction of unemployment, 
mark the morning.” This was the theme of the 
Vassar baccalaureate preached by Dr. Arthur 
Kinsolving, rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 

“Never feel sorry for yourselves, or lose the 
ability to laugh at yourselves and you can rise 
above any circumstance,’ said Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt to the graduates of Todhunter School. 

Henceforth the automotive Henry will be Dr. 
Ford. Colgate made him LL.D. “The trend in 
American colleges is in the right direction,” 
said the new doctor. “Business,” he said also, 
“must keep up wages. If it isn’t done, business 
men will be out of business.” 

In Montreal, Monsignor Robert Keegan, di- 
rector of Catholic Charities of the diocese of 
New York, loaded upon Adam Smith a heavy 
burden of blame for the whole depression. 
“The government’s entrance into social work 
recognizes the protection of human rights as a 
basie principle.” “We are through with the 
theory of rugged individualism. Our salvation 
will come through cooperative enterprise.” 
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On the same day Lewis W. Douglas, formerly 
director of the budget, addressing 1,000 alumni 
at Amherst, found our government parallel with 
Russia’s bureaucratic control. His blows at col- 
lectivism brought loud applause from the host 
of business men present. 

Johns Hopkins’s new president, Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, speaking at the commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania, warned against a 
false design of citizenship which asserts, “I am 
a child of the government and heir of my neigh- 
bor’s industry and prudence.” 

Lieutenant Governor Robert E. Quinn, of 
Rhode Island, sprinkled economies through his 
address to the graduates of Manhattan College, 
a Catholie school in New York City. “We boast 
of national income, but an insignificant percent- 
age of the people have title to it. Most of us 
have little or nothing. Wealth is a social prod- 
uct. There is no reason why it should not be 
more fairly distributed. Jesus of Nazareth gave 
us the philosophy that must be made funda- 
mental to American government.” 

To 200 graduates of Cooper Union, Gano 
Dunn, president, gave a striking proof of the 
slowness of reform, maybe, when he quoted the 
words of the founder, Peter Cooper, 83 years 
ago, “I trust the students of this institution will 
do something to bear back the mighty torrents 
of evils that are now pressing on the world.” 


EpucAaTION AND DEMAGOGY 


At New York University, Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase, graduating 4,104 candidates, 
the largest class in the history of the university, 
urged them to examine in the light of clear in- 
telligence the problems which confront us, and 
then to act on the basis of understanding rather 
than to be influenced by propaganda. “Your 
first responsibility as educated people is the 
responsibility of thoughtfulness. The history 
of four centuries shows you that the way of 
progress is the way of liberty and justice. 
Democracy at any given moment is not perfect. 
It is a growing thing. Government must assure 
the people participation in decisions. You and 
all the educated in the country should be our 
greatest defense against the demagogue.” 

Wellesley had for baccalaureate preacher Dr. 
Howard Chandler Robbins, professor of pas- 
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toral theology, General Theological Seminary, 
New York. Recent resolutions of Methodist, 
Baptist and Rabbinical clergymen on measures 
for an equitable distribution of wealth awakened 
slight echo in him. “The social aim of Chris- 
tianity should not be confused with political 
means. It is true that the theory that public 
utilities, railroads and banks should be used for 
the public good is a moral demand. I think we 
should say it as citizens and not as religionists 
trying to function politically.” 

At the commencement of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Senator Park Trammell of Florida 
told the audience that the foes of our naval pol- 
icy have no appreciable strength. Our plans for 
increasing our navy move forward not only with 
the support of those in authority but with the 
backing of an overwhelming majority of the 
American people triumphant over those who do 
not believe in preparedness. We wonder how 
Senator Trammell knows all this. It seems to 
us we heard it in 1915. To what end such talk 
brought us, the insane tragedy of America’s 
entrance into a useless war is answer enough. 
Isn’t it? 

On the other hand, President Roosevelt at the 
nation’s military school, West Point, stressed 
the duty to deery aggression and to promote 
friendships. “The greatest need of the world 
to-day is the assurance of permanent peace.” 

At Hamilton College, Congressman James W. 
Wadsworth wished the institution’s godfather, 
the Alexander of the Revolution, were with us 
now, again to lead the nation out of hysteria. 

What Owen Young said at the conference of 
Canadian American affairs at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., hits educational com- 
missions as well as political conferences. “They 
are a gathering of men with closed minds. The 
participants are not stupid but devoted to con- 
troversial presentation of their cases and listen- 
ing only to confute.” 

President Angell gave the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Yale, predicting the early eclipse of 
Communism, Fascism and every bar to political 
liberty. “Democracy is still the most perfect 
form of government because it puts into the 
hands of the governed the power to correct its 
defects.” 

But, says Frank Adams in his Conning 
Tower, Prexy Angell of Yale told his graduates 
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lay off Communism and Fascism. “To a 
craduate committed to either of these beliefs,” 
sniffs Frank, “the advice is no good.” “It seems 
to us.” he continues, “that too many bacealaure- 
. sermoners say to the boys, ‘Be independent 
thinkers; that is the lesson you should have 
learned here. But don’t think what I tell you 
not to.” “We'd like to see a questionnaire,” 
he adds, “sent to graduates out from one to forty 
did the commencement address 


years: ‘How 
affect your life?’ ” 

Democracy was vocal at Princeton when Peter 
Blanchard, of Baltimore, president of the senior 
class, in the farewell speech advocated abolition 
of the university’s eating club system, because 
the self-selecting groups stifle individuality, 
stress superficiality, emphasize wrong qualities 
in those who desire membership. He recom- 
mended that the clubs be made into restaurants 
and dormitories open to any student who will 


pay the charges. 
WEAKENED IDEALS 


Democracy, said Dean Christian Gauss, of 
Princeton, at the Mount Hermon School, Mas- 
sachusetts, has allowed its ideals to weaken. 
“We began by vouchsafing life, liberty and hap- 
piness to all. We have failed to insure these 
blessings.” 

In the House of Lords in London came a fiery 
attack on democracy from the seventy-two-year 
old Bishop of Exeter, who had returned from a 
visit to Chicago and preferred the rule of Mus- 
and Hitler. “Money rules democracy. 
Unrest in the world is also caused by American 
educators in China filling students with false 
notions of liberty and democracy.” 

At the commencement of Niagara University, 
Postmaster-General Farley held that the setback 
of the President’s recovery plans by the Supreme 
Court is a proof of the permanency of American 
institutions because the reversal has been ac- 
cepted in an orderly manner. “Now that the 
harbor is in sight the President will find a way 
out of the present shoals and bring the ship 
safely into the port of prosperity.” 

Attorney A. Mitchell Palmer, speaking in 
Harrisburg, put the question whether the Con- 
stitution must be pickled in its original juice or 
amended as its makers planned for its change to 
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improve the general welfare. “Who argue that 


the Constitution is sacrosanct are insisting that 
the people shall not be governed by themselves 
but by a dead hand reaching out of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Another protester against constitution-idol- 
atry was Walton Moore, Assistant Secretary of 
State, addressing National University. “It is 
not practical to maintain for all time any pro- 
vision of any constitution that may disable rep- 
resentative democratic government from taking 
eare of new demands of the people. Washing- 
ton said in his farewell address that the Con- 
stitution is an experiment.” 

To the Lehigh University graduates Professor 
William Lingelbach, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, stressed the leadership theme. “Great 
changes in the past have been wrought by a few 
men and women of conviction and courage. 
According to our democratic doctrine men are 
born equal, but they do not remain so. It is the 
able individual working on the mass that must 
solve our problems. If this democracy is to 
funetion we must educate citizens intelligent 
enough to be led by the most able thinkers.” 

A surprising note was sounded by Headmaster 
Allan Heely, of Lawrenceville School, an insti- 
tution long regarded as concerned chiefly with 
feeding students into Princeton. “School men 
have laid hold of one positive conviction,” he 
said. “Secondary education must not suffer 
from the relatively inferior aim of college prepa- 
These boys must know something of 
They must be aware 
of the world’s sore spots. They must feel that 
an educated man is obligated to know what is 
wrong with the country and to help in the cure.” 

A wet blanket upon graduation exercises was 
the publication in newspapers during commence- 
ment week showing that architects and engineers 
are among the hardest hit of the professions. 
In the past five years enrolment in courses of 
the United 


ration. 
the problems of their day. 


architecture and engineering in 


States has dropped 25 per cent. 


PuzzLED GRADUATES 


The omnivorous F. P. A. of the Herald Tri- 
bune Conning Tower finds that the boys gradu- 
ated who want to know how they ean get jobs 
were told in their commencement orations either 
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that President Roosevelt is doing a good job or 
that he is no good. 

Three thousand Princeton alumni paraded the 
Old Nassau campus. Multitudes wore Japanese 
kimonos, Roman togas, striped blazers, soldier 
and sailor suits. The class of 1915 carried a 
banner: “Ten per cent. of us are lawyers who 
want to argue. We have suffered war, prosper- 
ity, depression and Roosevelt.” 

The College of the City of New York gradu- 
ates processioned by torchlight and burned 
text-books. 

A thousand high-school children of Belleville, 
Illinois, paraded bearing banners reading, 
“Don’t discharge our teachers for polities.” The 
school board ignored the demonstration and 
stated that the six teachers were dismissed “for 
the good of the service.” 

Running through the month were the sad 
sounds of the battle of Pompey Hollow, New 
York. Pretty Esther de Lee, teacher of a twelve- 
pupil school, saved her country’s flag from being 
burned by an oil stove in the schoolhouse. James 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


How We Were Made Crazy. However much 
Mr. Millis fails to suppress unpleasant sayings 
and doings by your admired heroes, T. Roosevelt, 
Colonel House, Walter Page, Woodrow Wilson 
and others; however he lets some qualities of 
William Jennings Bryan, Henry Ford, Robert 
La Follette and peace advocates shine without 
dimming their lights, he holds you to reading 
every word of his gripping book.' Beginning 
with President Wilson’s Fourth-of-July speech 
in Philadelphia in 1914, the stirring narrative 
ends with the young naval officer signalling to 
the wireless operators that the President had 
signed the declaration of war with Germany. In 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Geraldine 
Farrar sang the Star Spangled Banner, the 
newspapers set their spreading headline, “We're 
in.” In France, in Italy, in the Balkans, along 
the crumbling lines in Russia, in the far north, 
in the tropics, on the gray seas, the usual number 
of human bodies were hurt, tortured, mangled 


1 Walter Millis, ‘‘Road to War.’’ Houghton 
Mifflln Company, Boston. 466 pp. $3.00. 
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Armstrong, school trustee, dismissed her for 
hanging the flag where he thought it ought not 
to be. Arises the ire of the good people of 
Pompey Hollow. They demand the official head 
of the Armstrong. Solemnly State Commis- 
sioner of Education Graves hears evidence. 
“Both wrong,” he decides. “You are all out.” 
Pompey Hollow must have a new trustee. 
Esther gets a job in a corset factory. “The old 
flag never touched the ground.” 

The New York Times seer, Robert Duffus, 
summarizes the new college crop as facing a cold 
world, but “the graduate is better equipped for 
its problems than were his predecessors.” 

At the last end, the Herald Tribune’s Conning 
Tower concludes that the commencement 
speeches were a bad crop, too political, too 
partisan. “The so-called liberal newspapers 
stress the peace sermons; the so-called militar- 
istie papers emphasize the war motif. Prexy 
Angell tells why he is opposed to Communism, 
but Mr. Hearst finds him hot enough to make 
the front page.” 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


and destroyed—and no one quite knew why it 
had happened nor what it might mean. 

In “The Martial Spirit” Millis has shown how 
an America of professed pacifism ean be pushed 
by a few militarists and a hectie press into a 
needless war with Spain at the moment when 
diplomatic demands are on the verge of settle- 
ment. The book was a masterpiece of bitter 
common sense. In “The Road to War” the hard- 
boiled judgment of a seasoned newspaper man 
is as impervious to emotional stampede as in his 
earlier work. His grasp of events is wider, his 
recognition of effects keener, his logical arrange- 
ment of diverse happenings no less masterly. In 
spite of an evident self-restraint the writer on 
various occasions of crisis paints them on a 
scenic background of unique reality. As a mere 
example of literary workmanship the book is 
worth a place in high school and college English 
classes. Its worth, however, to the teacher, is 
its pervasive presentation of the stupidity of 
war. By avoiding argument, pleading and sen- 
timentality, but by clean-cut narration of the 
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doings and sayings of the noteworthy men of the 
three-year period portrayed the author achieves 
4 tremendous effect. 

He bludgeons nobody, but his x-rays are not 
soothing. 

“One of the greatest of the qualities which 
have made the English a great people is their 
eminently sane, reasonable, fair-minded inability 
to conceive that any view-point save their own 
ean possibly have the slightest merit.” 

“One of America’s profoundest illusions is its 
belief in its non-militaristie character. This was 
a source of our detestation of Germany. Pre- 
cisely the same forees which had built the great 
armaments of Germany (and of France, Russia 
and Great Britain) were at work in the United 
States. Leonard Wood had sat at the feet of 
von Tirpitz, who had taken cues from the phi- 
losophy of the American Mahan.” 

sryan resigned his cabinet portfolio rather 
than approve our entrance into the war. 
“Thanks to the passionate newspapers his heavy 
sacrifice to conscience was despised. His mind 
was too unfamiliar with the intricate issues 
which surrounded him. But his instinet was so 
much surer than that of the bemused intellec- 
tuals, lawyers and politicians who decried him 
as to clothe him, now, with a homely nobility 
that they were never to attain.” 

“In Europe as well as in America the Peace 
Ship and its proposed conference received a 
death blow of ridicule. One of the few really 
generous and rational impulses of those insane 
years was snuffed out with a eruelty and levity 
which are appalling.” 

The book abounds with passages especially 
quotable now, particularly the paragraphs out- 
lining the skill of munition makers and finan- 
clers in creating the war craze before America 
“The bloody mills in Europe were 
They sped up the suction upon 
American farms and factories, drawing out their 
produce and pumping back a_ rejuvenating 
stream of dollars. As the serried ranks of 
Europe’s youth went down in agony a corre- 
sponding breath of life was felt in American 


business.” 


went in. 


grinding. 


Timely, now, is the reproduction of President 
Wilson’s interview with Frank Cobb of The 
World on the night of the composition of the 
war message to Congress. 
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“Once lead the people into war,” said Wilson, 
“and they'll forget there was ever such a thing 
To fight you must be brutal and 
Going to war is just war. There 
We can’t fight and main- 


as tolerance. 
ruthless. 
aren’t two kinds of it. 
tain the ideals of government that all thinking 
men share. War means losing our mind. We'll 
stop weighing right and wrong.” 

The words of Vardaman, Claude Kitchin, 
George Norris, Robert La Follette and others in 
opposing the declaration on the floor of Congress 
are to-day as thrilling as when they were rejected 
by the overwhelming vote of the Senators and 
Representatives. 

We schoolmen have had a bewildering experi- 
ence. The heroism of patriotic agents of death 
warms our history texts. The absurdity of 1812, 
the Mexican and the Spanish Wars find no place 
in school. The courage of the little group who 
fought against the great illusica is commemo- 
rated by few tablets, statues or pieces for the 
children to speak. All the upholders of the 
greater sanity suffered a storm of passionate 
hatred and vilification almost without a parallel 
in our history. 

The readers of ScHooL AND SOCIETY are pro- 
fessed agents of training the generation for the 
good life with health and happiness for man’s 
apportioned span of years. The Millis book is 
a detailed story of how in the recent past such 
persons as you, along with religious leaders and 
statesmen, were swept into the opposite camp 
of destroyers. Our nation made money out of 
the barbarous warfare of European nations 
Their area of conflict was 
Ample warning was 


bent on annihilation. 
remote from our borders. 
given us that entry into that region was with 
risk of destruction. If either of two men fighting 
with deadly weapons warned you off in a man- 
ner insulting to you, your sanity would be ques- 
tionable if you went in. We allowed ourselves 
to be wrought into a frenzy to uphold our 
national honor. Who, now, is thrilled by the 
sacredness or glory of it? What nation honors 
us? The dead bodies of our youth, their muti- 
lated frames, their agonies of body and mind, the 
pressure of tremendous debt, the distortions of 
loyalty into personal greed, and a devil’s pack 
of other ills are the price we pay. If intelli- 
gence, sanity and civilization are the objectives 
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of education, here is a good text-book for it, 
clear, detailed, gripping and to the point. 


American Democracy or Fascism? For a 
trained observer’s panorama of the American 
scene figuring five men upsetting national ideals, 
try Raymond Swing’s “Forerunners of American 
Fascism.”? This is an unimpassioned study of 
demagogy. It is the work of a seasoned student 
of foreign and domestic polities who served for 
many years as European correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, The New York Sun, The 
New York Evening Post and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. His American experience in- 
cludes that of Washington correspondent of The 
Nation. 

In saying that America is headed for fascism 
Mr. Swing is not predicting the repetition of 
any particular kind of revolutionary outrage, 
although we may have a duplication of every- 
thing the fascists of Europe have done, inelud- 
ing new forms of terror. He treats of our 
possible fascism as a reorganization to maintain 
an unequal distribution of economic power by 
undemocratic means. The only distinction be- 
tween our present capiteltst~demoeracy and 
fascism is that one tolerates the democratic tech- 
nique of operating the country and the other 
does not. When or if the abandonment of 
democracy comes to us there will be, no doubt, 
the suppression of personal liberties and the 
oppression of minority which have been wit- 
nessed in other fascist countri_s. 

This book covers so important a phase of 
social study and does it with such clearness that 
the youth in high school and college will find it 
easy to comprehend. It abounds in points likely 
to provoke discussion, a school activity much 
sought nowadays. Mr. Swing’s presentation of 
Father Coughlin, Huey Long, Theodore Bilbo, 
Dr. Townsend and Publisher Hearst is graphic. 
He has a memory of each man’s conflicting 
statements which is decidedly corrosive. If any 
one needs this sober and substantial composite 
of the undemocratic movements squirming 
through American society it is the youth whom 
the nation’s schools are trying to set thinking 
on common affairs. “Patriotic” societies are 
urging legislation for an unreasoned idolatry of 

2 Raymond Gram Swing, ‘‘ Forerunners of Ameri- 


can Fascism.’’ Julian Meisner, Publisher, New 
York. 168 pp. $1.75. 
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symbo!s and ancient legal documents. The chief 
argument for this activity is “Why not?” A 
truer question is “Why?” Government is 
already provided with defense against over- 
throw. True, ideas of economic change are ripe; 
less than one third of one per cent. of the popu- 
lation are communists and sympathizers beliey- 
ing that capitalism will never yield its powers 
without a violent struggle. No threat of over- 
throwing government has been made by these 
people. The economic order has downed the 
nation’s standard of life. The ery of the op- 
pressed is not for violent change but simply for 
change. There is no difference between the 
capitalistic propaganda for nationalism and the 
urge by Hitler and Mussolini. The Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Elks and the 
Legion are anti-intellectual, probably without 
realizing how they are playing into the hands of 
monopolistic capitalism. The chambers of com- 
merce are grimly holding on to their economic 
power and their natural anti-intellectual preju- 
dice. All these are purely fascist. This is the 
conclusion of the author. The startling feature 
of his narration is the abundant similarity of 
propaganda put forth by Hitler and Mussolini 
compared with that of these American societies 
and Coughlin, Long, Townsend, Bilbo and 
Hearst. The new school laws in fifteen states 
are the Italian and German devices for training 
youth into fascism. 

Fascism is a repudiation of the validity of 
criticism and free speech. These are fundamen- 
tal ideals of American democracy. Their ban- 
ishment has already begun in the concerted 
campaign of suppression eventuating in state 
and national laws. 

This is a book for the public school. 


Education Conditioned by the Social Situa- 
tion. Sixteen scholars diseuss in the fifth year- 
book of the National Council for Social Studies 
the state of teaching in this field.* Minnesota 
Professor Harold Benjamin sees that outworn 
procedures will quickly die out when schools 
take up the task of remaking the social order. 
The most effective way to serve civie needs is to 
orient teachers in the new condition of society 

3 Edgar Bruce Wesley, editor, ‘‘ Historical Ap- 
proach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies.”’ 


McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 204 
pp. $2.00. 
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and to train them to search for, devise and 
aporaise methods for the attainment of the new 
oni system. David Snedden develops his thesis 
that the best methods can be found only when 
policy-makers are much more certain and clear 
as to objectives. Jean Alexander, also of the 
University of Minnesota, considers the Her- 
hartian influence in this field. Professor Reeder, 
University of Vermont, resolves John Dewey to 
the simplest terms. Erwin Urch, of the Univer- 
sity City High School, Missouri, treats of the 
study of law as affecting the appreciation of 
justice. High School Teacher Hilleman, of 
Cleveland, has an article on source method. 
Director Hughes, Pittsburgh, details the changes 
in eivie edueation. Patriotism and an under- 
standing of our forms of government have been 


the main objectives of civie teaching. This will 
no longer do. Active and intelligent participa- 


tion in eivie life must be the objective. New 
York University Professor Tonne has a signifi- 
cant essay on past, present and future methods 
of teaching economics. Professor Schwarz, Ohio 
State College, Bowling Green, treats of biogra- 
phy. University of Texas Professor Baldwin 
considers equipment and, in one place, lays to 
Adrian Yarrington the eredit of setting up, in 
1892, the first social studies laboratory in Amer- 
ica. Professor Baldwin reports Yarrington as 
saying he got the idea from me. When the 
Daughters of the Revolution are ready to place 
a tablet of commemoration, both our names 
Annette Glick, of Los Angeles, 
covers visual aids. Direetor Kepner, Brookline, 
speaks of the influence of text-books. Retarded 
groups are considered by Verna Kopka and 
Melvyn Lawson, both of California. President 
Pittman, South Georgia Teachers College, re- 
search worker in the north, south, west and 
center of the United States, closes the volume 
with an account of past and present methods in 
rural districts. In the country schools are some 
of the best and some of the worst practices. 
Mere memorization has a powerful grip. The 
‘xts are not up to date. Here is the field for 
ie teacher missionary. A democratic society 
will be efficient when the country schools are 
given a chance. 

Considering the space I have, little more than 
the contents of this book can be mentioned. Be- 


should be on it. 
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tween you and me, however, let it be known that 
this is an intensely interesting and vital volume. 


A Biologist’s View of Society. For a mind 
discipline, reading much with which you dis- 
agree, setting up what you think are fallacies, 
knocking them over by what you believe to be 
true, try William Inman’s book,* which he sub- 
titles “An Aid to Clear Thinking.” The author 
writes, so he says, from an urge to amuse and 
instruct his fellow citizens. He holds that the 
view of man as having a semi-divine nature may 
be the cause of much of our present-day con- 
fusion. Accordingly, Mr. Inman plants himself 
on the nature of man as an animal. By allowing 
nature to have her way the greatest happiness 
will be secured. 
pressed with the authority of an old-time father 


The author’s beliefs are ex- 


laying down the law to his wife and children. 
“There is nothing sacred about man’s life,” 
“Force, now, as always in the past, rules man’s 
conduct and existence,” “we should copy nature 
in eliminating the unfit,” “the ideal animal, man, 
aimed at in the future will be aristocratic rather 


99 66 


9 66 


than democratic,” “our Nordie race is superior 
to any other in physique and beauty. It is 
probably more judicious, steadier and less prej- 
udiced,” “Hitler’s idea of limiting aspirants to 
the professional classes according to quota 
appears to be wise.” 

Many apt quotations from the eminent wise 
are sprinkled through these comments on war, 
inheritance, disease, motherhood, evolution, races, 
education and the prevalence of fallacies. The 
book is bright, entertaining and easily readable. 
It conveys opinions and beliefs clung to by many 
Englishmen. The author is one. 


Stuart Chase con- 
siders that a very strong point of the Loeb sur- 
vey® of our national resources is that when the 
returns have varied the compilers have taken the 
more conservative figures. Charles Beard finds 
the book the most important one of the century. 

In the spring of 1934 the Federal Govern- 
ment established a national survey of potential 


Anchorage in Economics. 


4 F, William Inman, ‘‘ Biological Polities.’’ Wil- 
liam Wood and Company, Baltimore. 258 pp. 
$3.00. 

5 Harold Loeb and Associates, ‘‘The Chart of 
Plenty.’’ The Viking Press, New York. 180 pp. 


and chart. $2.50. 
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product-capacity. Seventy engineers and econo- 
mists were put to the task of analyzing in detail 
the productivity of the nation. The commission 
surveyed every state in the Union. They have 
the figures showing what is produced, what can 
be produced and what ought to be produced. 
The value of the present book to the ordinary 
citizen is the integration of these facts into a 
comprehensive scheme. The chart discloses how 
well the individual needs of the people are sup- 
plied. The text is written so simply and clearly 
that the wild assertions and contradictions that 
are now rife can be appraised by a reader of 


ordinary intelligence. 


Reading the survey, you and your students 
will find little warrant for the belief that buying 
cheap and selling dear is going to bring pros- 
perity. Business is interested not in making 
goods but in making money. In the Loeb work 
you have an examination of the land, the natural 
resources, the man-power, the industrial and 
agricultural plant, the technical arts and what 
can be produced up to capacity. From 1830 to 
1930 the increase of mechanical power divided 
by the number of inhabitants of the United 
States shows that every man, woman and child, 
if using his share of mechanical energy, could 
produce forty times as much goods as in 1830. 
This means, for every individual, goods and ser- 
vices to supply every basic need. If the existing 
plant and manpower were fully employed there 
would be available $4,400 worth of goods and 
services for every family. This does not presup- 
pose introduction of new processes nor moderni- 
zation of old factories. American industry can 
supply every family on the basis of a health- 
and-deceney budget and give in addition almost 
as much again in terms of comforts. This is, in 
effect, Mr. Chase’s summary. He considers the 
\ book a long-needed proof that the scarcity men, 
the financial jugglers are uttering nonsense. 

After the chapters on raw materials and proe- 
esses there comes consideration of the specific 
food Americans eat and what we need. There 
are facts of our clothing, our housing, our trans- 
portation, our health, our education and our 
recreation. 

There has of necessity been loose talk by edu- 
cators who must, because of their positions, dis- 
cuss the hard times. Here is an end to much of 
the embarrassment from guess-work. The book 
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has the authoritativeness of a good dictionary. 
It supplies anchorage for the adventurer into 
the sea of civic discussion. 


A Mirror of Social Disorder. Because Sher- 
wood Anderson’s main interest in life is people, 
because the essential importance of democracy, 
economies, politics is their effect on folks, a 
book® by this novelist dealing with the depression 
makes more of a stir than many of the scientific 
treatises on these times. Wanting to know what 
the common people are thinking about the 
national trouble, Anderson traveled through the 
farm lands, mining towns and industrial centers 
and talked with folks. The vividness with which 
he reproduces the essence of their talk gives an 
unflagging interest to his survey of public 
opinion. 

The amazing thing, he remarks, is that there 
is so little bitterness. Government has gone near 
to life, as it did in earlier days. It may be that 
the politicians remain a race apart, but politi- 
cians are no longer the government. It may 
even happen that presently they will get lost. 

If an American writer happens to be a good 
deal of a wanderer he becomes more and more 
convineed, says Anderson, of the vast richness 
of this nation. It should be a proud country 
filled with well-fed, beautifully housed men, 
women and children. It is nonsense to talk 
about there being no work for workmen. Good 
Lord! What ugly houses! What ugly towns! 
Can we not begin to build America? It needs it. 
What is wrong? Why can’t we do it? I see a 
man lurking between two buildings. Look, he is 
pawing over the contents of a garbage can! Men 
have no shoes. Men who have families go home 
to cheap, unhealthy living, to hungry, erying 
children. These are Americans and, according 
to America’s principles, entitled to an equal 
opportunity with you and me. But there is work 
to do to keep all of us busy for another hundred 
and fifty years. I think, says the author, that 
the sketches of people I offer, for the time, down 
and out, show that these men have belief that we 
can turn the immense resources of the land to the 
happiness of all the people. 

The book is admirable for work in high-school 
classes in economies, civies and literature. It is 


6 Sherwood Anderson, ‘‘Puzzled America.’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 286 pp. $2.5. 
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mirror of American life. It holds interest 
ve by page. 

The Reality of Politics. Does any one here, 
besides me, remember dear old Emerson E. 
White, William H. Payne, Burke Hinsdale, 
Joseph Pickard, William A. Mowry and other 
well-known lecturers and writers on education 
who in 1880 listed “school virtues”—obedience, 
attention, industry, loyalty and so on? As I 
oad Wisconsin University Professor Salter’s 
sketches of machine politicians’ I marvel at their 
successful employment of these excellencies. 
School helped them. This professor of political 
science takes the City Hall and the clubrooms of 
the ward heelers as his research laboratory. As 
assistants he has students who introduce him to 
the political workers. He lives with them, writes 
their conversation in his notebooks and, in this 
volume, reproduces their goodness and badness 
with the calm aecuracy of a photographic 
camera. What is set down here are facts that 
probably your boys and girls know better than 
you do while you are hearing them recite the 
idealistic texts common to eivies classes. For 
knowledge of the political world as is, this book 
is needful on the supplementary list of social 
studies classes. The personal flavors of its 
chapters will insure its reading without the com- 
pulsion of the fear of low marks. 


Talking in the High School. Letitia Raubi- 
check’s brilliant sueeess as a teacher may be due 
to her mastery of the extensive bibliography of 
her subject and a keen wit. But there is more. 
Richly equipped with these as is this New York 
City director of speech, her indefatigable curios- 
ity about the kinks in the minds of pupils, their 
dislike of this and that feature of class work, 
her talent in making sympathy acceptable, are 
As she conceives of teaching, these 
are susceptible of acquisition and improvement 
by almost any human being of average intelli- 


unique. 


gence. 

Her book® is a bright application of this fea- 
ture to the whole field of school speech, conversa- 
tion, assembly service, dramaties, sales talks and 
the use of the voiee on all occasions. 

‘J. T. Salter, ‘‘Boss Rule.’? McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 270 pp. $2.50. 

* Letitia Raubicheck, ‘‘Teaching Speech in Sec- 


ondary Schools.’? Prentice-Hall, New York. 291 
pp. $2.00. 
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Dr. Raubicheck, therefore, begins with a chap- 
ter on the pupils. Here is a marked contrast to 
the high-school theory of my teaching days when 
the lesson was prepared by the teacher appar- 
ently for its own sake. Those boys and girls 
who could get by could stay in school. ‘“Mor- 
tality,” another term for teacher-incompetence, 
took eare of the rest of them. 

The scientific facts of speech-production, 
remedial measures, ete., are covered—a practical 
The author’s 
discussions of oral interpretation of literature, 
publie speaking, group discussion and debate 


pathology of speech disorders. 


are full of specific illustrations of classroom pro- 
cedures. 

A typical Raubicheck passage has to do with 
The assignments must be so in- 
dividual and given with such skill as will permit 


“atmosphere.” 


no student to undertake a task he can not carry 
through with satisfaction. 
heart and free the inhibitions of a group of 


You must unlock the 


awkward, immature, self-centered youngsters. A 
wise teacher will note what she hears in the cor- 
ridors, in the cafeteria, and on the playground. 
Here there is speaking with enthusiasm and 
purpose, also with abundant audibility. Per- 
suade them that speaking done in a class is not 
an artificial, ingenious torture but an effort to 


help what they are doing in daily life. These 
adolescents really are searching for truth. Ethi- 


‘al, intellectual, political, economie questions 
challenge them. Whoever gives youth a tech- 
nique for presenting his conclusions persuasively 
rather than sumptuously helps him to social effi- 
With the wealth of material in the 
students and in the world around them who 


would make such blanket assignments as “How 


ciency. 


I spent my Christmas Vacation” or “Capital 
Punishment” ? 

Here, then, is a singularly human and humane 
manual for the refinement of that power which 
distinguishes man from the other animals. 

An Orienting Manual. Even when the high- 
school students were a strictly sifted group the 
ignorance of many as to why they were present 
and how they could make the best of their 
chances was a serious obstacle to the teacher’s 
success. Two experienced observers are respon- 


9 J. W. Irwin, Garry Cleveland Myers, ‘‘ School, 
Home and You.’’ School and College Service, 
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sible for an excellent booklet for helping over 
this difficulty. It is a brief course in educa- 
tional guidance treating of why we have public 
schools, how the pupil can make the most of 
opportunities, the best way to study, to use li- 
braries, teachers and so on. 


Fascinating Sociology. Newspaper editor’s 
son, Brooklyn high-school graduate, Connecticut 
Wesleyan student, Daily Eagle reporter, Scien- 
tific American editor, patent expert, occasional 
lecturer, loyal Long Islander, neighbor Wright 
lets himself loose in a book!® which I think would 
be off the shelves all the time if available in any 
high school or college library known to me. It is 
a well-organized consideration of traits of 
human nature, how we differ, why we are liked, 
how to build a reputation, conversation, humor, 
bluffing, how to say no, inferiority complex, 
leadership and such like matters. Wright’s talk 
is sparkling. His aneedotes are new and engag- 
His lively manual leaves a glow in your 
make-up. It is a book to re-read, especially 
when blue devils hover. There is no boresome 
preaching in it. It is a simple compendium of 


ing. 


what a keen observer has seen, analyzed, 
appraised and coordinated. 
Caesar in the Modern Manner. To report 


the mystery-story of the greatest of all the 
Romans as his adventure, if happening now, 
would be set out by a modern favorite fictionist. 
Wallace Irwin™ lets himself go into a revel of 
classical lore, ancient biography and hard-boiled 
polities of the City of the Seven Hills, Shakes- 
pere, Gibbon, Plutarch and the schoolteachers 
of the world have, upon hearsay evidence, 
credited Brutus, Cassius, Casca and sixty con- 
spirators with the bumping off of the great dic- 
tator. Irwin puts a reporter of the Hearst 
newspaper type on the case. Following him, 
you will see, where historians never found them, 





Columbus, Ohio. 160 pp. 44 cents. In lots of 
12-99, 33 cents each; 100 and more, 27 cents each, 
plus carriage. 

10 Milton Wright, ‘‘Getting Along with People.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 310 pp. 
$2.50. 

11 Wallace Irwin, ‘‘The Julius Caesar Murder 
Case.’’ The Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 306 pp. $2.00. 
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all the Big Togas of the capitol, grafting con- 
tractors, ward bosses, brain-trusters, women’s 
clubbers, police politicians, plain-clothes men 
and riff-raff, running in and out of an amazing 
mix-up which gets cleared in an astounding 
way in the last chapter. The book is a whirr 
of wit, excitement, tumult, thrills, provocation, 
mystery and solution, played to a tune that 
hangs together to the surprising outcome. 


Fascinating State-History. The interest of 
children in history of their own locality is well 
considered by Mary Wheeler of the Syracuse 
Normal School in her sprightly story of the 
Empire State.12 Nearly all the primary ele- 
ments of United States history are represented 
in the growth of New York. Miss Wheeler has 
the gift of telling a story in graphie style. She 
has gathered a rich array of old prints, mural 
paintings and modern photographs. She has 
written twenty-eight short, lively chapters run- 
ning from the days of the red man to a survey 
of the state from an airplane. The colony days, 
the fights with the French, stirring events of the 
Revolution, turnpikes, canals, railways, manu- 
factures, art, literature, social reforms, indus- 
tries, government, heroes of war and peace are 
portrayed in attention-holding style. It is an 
alluring volume, a model for text-book makers 
in every commonwealth of the Union. 


A Notable Secretary. Eighteen years ago the 
National Edueation Association took James 
Crabtree from the presidency of the State 
Teachers College at River Falls, Wisconsin, and 
made him secretary. He had been a country 
school teacher, principal, superintendent and 
head of a teachers college, all in Nebraska, as 
well as high school inspector for the university; 
he had been state superintendent in that com- 
monwealth. Dr. Winship had made him known 
as “a builder.” The University Publishing 
Company has drafted him into making a book” 
of his educational experiences. It is full of sig- 
nificant adventures and enheartening faith. 


12 Mary A. Wheeler, ‘‘ New York State Yesterday 
and To-day.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
432 pp. $1.26. 

13 J, W. Crabtree, ‘‘ What Counted Most.’’ The 
University Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
174 pp. $2.00. 
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Pioneer days beyond the Missouri, the lessons 
learned by a young teacher, the way a man of 
peace wins quiet victories in the battles of 
schoolmen, the phenomenal growth of the Na- 
tional Association, are told along with many 
other interesting episodes. 

Crabtree has such a wide circle of admirers 
that his book will have a hearty welcome. Its 
perusal by others who do not know him will 
expand his eirele of friends. 


A Cheery Mental Hygiene. Yesterday I 
noticed Christopher Morley in his Bowling 
Green Column of The Saturday Review of 
Literature saying that unless man’s genius for 
courtesy and sportsmanship can keep pace with 
his talent for mechanicism we are doomed. This 
idea permeated many a commencement speech 
this year. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford begins his 
new treatise on mental hygiene'* with a grim 
phrase: mind-training or suicide. The author, a 
Cambridge fellow and research scholar, has 
written a dozen books, seven of them on the 
present trends of civilization. This volume is 
intimate talk of ripened experience, bold, toler- 
ant and rich, with allusions and specific in- 
The healthy mind is described as the 
It is introvert and extrovert, 
neither in excess. Imagination and its culture 
are given extended attention. The tricks of 
memory-training are described with good- 
natured wit, followed by an excellent presenta- 
tion of what the sober psychologists are willing 
to reeommend. There are chapters on order, the 
barrenness of logie, mental fallacies, biased 
thought, concentration, the trends toward robot- 
ism, faith healing, gullibility, the subconscious, 
complexes, rational self-command and the fine 
art of life. 

You come through the book with your eom- 
mon sense strengthened. To master the art of 
mind-training is to understand general princi- 
ples and to be inspired by the spirit of growth 
and improvement. Only the quack would pro- 
fess a detailed fixed program applicable to all 
temperaments and circumstances. We have got 
to work with the equipment we have. You may 
be a Macaulay; I, a John Doe. The cheery fact 


stances, 
balaneed one. 


14Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, ‘‘New Minds for 
Old.’’ The Maemillan Company, New York. 452 
pp. $3.00. 
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is both of us can be abler to-morrow and always 
learning. 

Educational Order, Liberalism and Horror. 
Dr. Kandel’s annual survey of education the 
world over completes eleven years in this last 
volume.t® It covers the present educational 
status of France, Russia and Germany. The 
first is covered by a commission of French sur- 
veyors selected and financed by the Interna- 
tional Institute. These educators have made an 
account especially clear and well organized. 
The complex and involved character of French 
institutions bewilder and amaze many educators 
of other countries. This account shows how the 
national disposition is mirrored in the schools. 
“The competitive examination gains more and 
more importance in the system, for it sets up 
a barrier against the invasion of the schools, in- 
stitutions and professions by mediocre candi- 
dates, restricts the number of diplomas and 
prevents at the same time the development of 
an intellectual proletariat such as is found in 
other countries.” 

The stirring account of education in Russia 
is the work of Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge, research 
assistant, International Institute. It pictures 
education under the Czars. It tells the story of 
the student revolts, of the violent liberalization 
of schools by the last revolution, of the subse- 
quent abandonment of much impractical liberty 
and of a return of authority to the teacher. 
The French policy of sifting for an educational 
élite is in contrast to the present Russian plan 
of education for the greatest number, not a sur- 
vival of the fittest, but a fitting of all. 

Dr. Kandel’s survey of Germany collects such 
an array of official pronouncements on schools 
and universities as will fill the American edu- 
eator with horror. Dr. Kandel entitles this 
chapter “The Making of Nazis.” It traces the 
changes of educational policy from the begin- 
ning of German national life. The democratic 
principle has never had a chance. Romanticism, 
emotional propaganda, glorification of “the 
State,” suppression of free thought, sanctifica- 


15T, L. Kandel, Editor, ‘‘ Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934.’’ Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 564 pp. 
$3.50. 
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tion of obedience, deification ot the ruler have 
done their deadly work. A circular from the 
Ministry of the Interior requires every school 
session to begin and close with the Nazi Salute 
words “Heil Hitler.” The 
holds in the case of the lessons in 
Formerly these ended with the pious 
“Praised be Jesus 

Amen.” Now the 


and the same re- 


quirement 
religion. 
declaration in unison: 
Christ, 
closing is “Heil Hitler.” 


This chapter is the most essential, thoroughly 


Forever and Ever. 


documented account of German edueation of to- 
It is a chal- 
lenge to All 


through his account Dr. Kandel compares the 


day that has appeared in print. 

the democracies of the world. 
spirit of various nations as embodied in their 
Here lies, he says, the 
for those 


educational systems. 


most important educational issue 


people who have adopted democracy as a way 


of life and a method of government. Eduea- 
tion’s task is to rediscover the fundamental 


principles of democracy, to correct its defects 
and to develop from it ideals which will enrich 
the life of every individual and make him a bet- 
ter member of society. Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism challenge us to discover for democracy 
the moral equivalent for their power which will 
encourage the free development of the self and 
bind it to the cooperative welfare of the whole 
people. There are groups in the United States 
who, with the Constitution and the names of the 
Founders reverenced by the lips, seek to repress 
free discussion, criticism and intellectual free- 
dom. Never was advice more pertinent than 
now such as Washington’s urge that knowledge 
of politics be universally diffused. “In propor- 
tion as the structure of government gives force 
to publie opinion it is essential that publie 
opinion be enlightened.” 
Educational Necessities. Solid educational 
food that will be chewed with gusto and easily 
digested is a work on present school problems 
issued by Columbia Press.1® It 
opens with a delineation of American unsocial 


University 


16 Rexford G. Tugwell, Leon H. Keyserling, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Charles Woolsey Cole, 
Joseph MeGoldrick, ‘‘ Redirecting Education in the 
United States.’’ Columbia University Press, New 
York. 273 pp. $3.00. 
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education in the past, the present rift between 
experience and teaching and comes into the 
present conflicts between individual laissez-faire 
and the needs of the cooperative democracy. It 
searches for social objectives in the college, in 
the economies, history and political sciences as 
taught there. 

The idea of a managed society is that the 
future supplant the past and present in our 
thinking. We should turn forward rather than 
backward for our intellectual material. 
deal of what passes in scholarship as knowledge 
is Obsolete. It is antiquarian—and amateurish. 
The real business of intelligence is to turn away 
from preservation of present privilege and to 
consider posterity. This is a revolutionary 
change. It repudiates obsolete learning which 
has no virtues but its own and no reality for 
minds straining to understand coming relations. 

Dr. Tugwell considers the technological de- 
velopment of the future. He shows how 
society’s present features demand a forthright 
reconstruction of the schools. Dewey’s dictum 
that society ought to be self-repairing and that 
the foree to insure this is education finds here 
many expositions. Education has been like : 
department store to which people go for what 
they want. School has not gathered power; its 
aims have been passive, fearful of offending, not 
courageous nor leader-like. Teachers are no 
more cowardly than other folk; but they have 
no more appetite for trouble than most. What 
a difference it would make if controversy should 
infuse education! A million students, discuss- 
ing social problems, formulating alternatives, 
exploring hypotheses; and a vast enlargement 
of adult education which would ensue, would be 
a tremendous impetus to civic intelligence. In- 
ventiveness in these fields is now suppressed; 
lively interest in the future instead of routine 
learning about the past would bring out in the 
population those qualities which privilege now 
fears and drives under ground. 

The detailed and reasoning handling of the 
main needs of society to-day, the proposals for 
turning the educative process toward these 
pressing problems, are matters no teacher can 
afford to avoid. The clarity and concreteness of 
the authors of this book especially recommend it 
to public-school and college workers. 


A good 





